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begin with 
B-0-A-C flights 









On this warm and dreamy after- 
noon, when the Caribbean islands 
shimmer in the heat haze, our BOAC 
travellers are watching limbo * dancers 
on a crescent-shaped rim of whit 
sand beside a gleaming opalescent sea 










You'll probably never dance the 
limbo, but if you begin your Carib- 
bean holiday with BOAC you can te 
part of these sun-soaked islands withit 
a few short hours, too. 

Every Saturday, BOAC flies swift 
jet-prop Britannias from Montreal 0 
Bermuda, Nassau and Jamaica. Com? 
winter and this schedule increases 10 
three flights weekly from Montreal. 































Or, if you prefer, you may ‘ly from 
Canada to New York by connecting 
carrier, where daily flights by eithe 
BOAC Britannias or Rolls-Royce 
707’s whisk you to the island of you 
choice. 

For full details of these and othe 

BOAC services to 51 countris ond 
6 continents check with you. Trave 
Agent or BOAC. 
*An expert limbo dancer, b\ bendit 
backwards, can pass beneat) a hor 
zontal bar placed 18” above t > grolll 
without losing balance or | ting Mi 
shoulders touch the sand. 


All over the worl: 


B-0-Al 


takes good care of yu 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CO/PORATH 
Offices in: 
MONTREAL « TORON:0 
WINNIPEG « VANCOU‘ER 
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the U.S. Election 


by Kenneth McNaught, 11 


Labor Trouble Ahead 
in Ontario’s Bush 


by R. M. Baiden, 14 


INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: Includes the President- and Vice-President-elect of the U.S. 


Canada’s stake in the U.S. election is probably higher this time than ever before. 
Basing his conclusions on statements made by the candidates during the campaign. 
Professor Kenneth McNaught of the Department of History of the University 
of Toronto, sees trouble ahead no matter which man wins. Both trade and de- 
fence policies of the new American Government may see Canada unhappily 
relegated to a more subordinate position. 


Canada’s Alarming 
Suicide Pattern 


by Julien Bryan, 16 
A strike in the woods of northern Ontario is virtually certain if current concilia- 


Is Cuba Becoming a 
Communist Beachhead? 


by Barry Lando, 21 


tion talks between the major paper companies and their employees break down. 
Business Editor R. M. Baiden outlines what each side feels is at stake and shows 
why this dispute can easily erupt into violence and prolonged bitterness. 


Coal: Cool Appraisal 
of a Burning Problem 


by Eugene Henry, 24 


The subject of suicide is regarded with distaste by most people. Yet in Canada 
it is a greater killer than tuberculosis or drowning and takes a toll twice that of 
fire. Julien Bryan, examining the alarming pattern which the figures show, probes 
the underlying factors and has some commonsense suggestions as to what can be 


DEPARTMENTS done to reduce the distressing incidence. 
Art, 50 
Books, 40 Barry Lando, a Canadian now studying hisiory at Harvard University, recently 


Comment of the Day, 7 took a scholarship tour of a number of Latin American States, pape Cute. 

Speaking Spanish, he was able to converse freely with individuals in all strata 

Crossword, 39 of society; he concludes that, despite aggressive Communist efforts, the majority 

Films, 45 of Cuban revolutionaries are not Communist-minded. But a greater danger is that 

Gold & Dross, 56 there are more potential Castros and Cubas throughout the South American con- 
Letters, 2 tinent. 

Letter from New York, 37 
Ottawa Letter, 33 
Point of View, 60 

Research, 27 


A new concept of social subsidy for depressed areas of Canada is one of the 
major recommendations of the Royal Commission on coal. Eugene M. Henry, an 
Ottawa business consultant, explains what this, and the determination of a national 
coal policy, will mean for Canada. 
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Letters 





For the Record 


A letter from Ernest H. Winter in SaTUR- 
DAY NIGHT of October 15 questions the 
“scrupulous honesty” of the Honorable 
Lester B. Pearson, on the strength of a 
statement in the article “The New Pearson 
and His Brains Trust”, by Richard Gwyn. 
[SN Sept. 17] 

The facts are these: 

The incident reported by Mr. Gwyn did 
not occur during the 1958 election cam- 
paign. It happened on September 30, six 
months after election day. Mr. Pearson, 
who was in Calgary addressing a gather- 
ing of Liberals, was quoted by The Cana- 
dian Press as saying that “Mr. Diefenbaker 
has exposed himself as a ‘phony’ over the 
proposed Bill of Rights”. 

Far from saying he was misquoted, as 
Mr. Gwyn wrote, Mr. Pearson took the 
first opportunity to offer an apology to the 
Prime Minister. The next night, at Red 
Deer, he was reported by The Canadian 
Press as saying: 

“In the excitement of the discussion (at 
Calgary), I am told I called the bill a 
phony. Probably I did. But I am also told 
I called Mr. Diefenbaker a phony. If I 
said that, I had no right to say it.” 

“The reference to Mr. Diefenbaker as 
being a phony was a stupid statement and 
can be put to a little over-Liberal excite- 
ment.” 

I enclose a copy of The Canadian Press 
report, as published in the Ottawa Journal 
on October 2, 1958, under the heading 
“Pearson Sorry He Called PM a Phony”. 


Office of the i. 
Leader of the Opposition 
OTTAWA 


F. JONES, 
Press Secretary 


A Welcome Probe 


I was somewhat amused by Raymond 
Rodgers’ Ottawa Letter “Prejudging the 
Civil Service,” [SN Oct. 15]. It occurred 
to me that a more appropriate title for 
his article might have been “Prejudging 
the Glassco Commission”. It is seldom that 
an article in SATURDAY NIGHT devotes so 
much space to battling straw men. 

The article also contains a number of 
unsupported statements that certainly 
smack of a prejudiced view of both the 
Civil Service and the Glassco Commission. 
For example, Mr. Rodgers says that “Un- 
doubtedly, there is a lot of deadwood in 
the Civil Service”. To support this state- 
ment he purportedly quotes an anonymous 
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Deputy Minister as saying “that he could 
fire three particular employees and more 
profitably employ one with advanced aca- 
demic training in the relevant field of 
operations.” 

This may or may not be true. Even if 
it is true, however, this is not to say that 
“there is a lot of deadwood in the Civil 
Service.” Quite possibly, there are people 
in the Civil Service whose peculiar talents 
and abilities are not utilized to the best 
advantage. This is not their fault and the 
cure is not to “fire” them, as Mr. Rodgers 
suggests, but to reallocate them. 


This seems to be the sort of solution 
favoured by Mr. Glassco and, in my opin- 
ion, this is to his credit. It indicates a 
progressive, modern approach to personnel 
problems based, no doubt, on sound prac- 
tical experience in industry. 


The Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
representing 85,000 of the 150,000 federal 
civil servants, is not worried about the 
Glassco Commission. Indeed we welcome 
it. We are as interested as anyone in im- 
proving the efficiency of the Civil Service. 
Civil servants are taxpayers too. 


The Civil Service 
Federation of Canada 
OTTAWA 


W. HEWITT-WHITE 
First Vice-President 


Cruel Journey 


When I first read about a girl being flown 
to jail [Comment of the Day, Oct 15] the 
case struck me as very cruel and senseless. 

The Criminal Code under which this 
girl was committed was adapted in part 
from the English draft Criminal Code of 
1879 drawn by Royal Commissioners for 
submission to the British Parliament but 
which did not become law in Great Bri- 
tain. The sentences in it are fair for a 
country the size of Great Britain and of 
that date, but when applied to a seventeen- 
year old girl in the Dominion of Canada 
in 1960, who has to be taken three thou- 
sand miles away from relatives and friends 
to serve that sentence, it becomes cruel 
beyond all measure of human understand- 
ing. 

I commend the authorities for flying this 
girl back to Kingston but until the aver- 
age person’s health and bank-book come 
completely out of the horse and buggy 
days and into the jet age, I see no hope 
of alleviating the loneliness that caused 
this girl to escape. 


LANCASTER PARK, ALTA. C. A. W.. MOTT 


Airy Reasons 


It seems to me it would be hard to match 
for sheer fatuousness, in a supposedly seri- 
ous journal, the item “To Jail By Air” in 
your “Comment of the Day” page in the 
October 15 issue of your magazine. 


Air travel “still a minority pastime”? 
Where has the writer been for the last few 
years? Certainly he cannot have been on 
any TCA long distance “Tourist” flight. 


Presumably the writer would have the 
culprit transported by rail, day coach. Very 
well. He or she has to be accompanied 
by a warden, and strictly guarded the en- 
tire time. In this instance the guardian 
was a prison matron. Is a single matron 
expected to sit up in the coach and keep 
awake for the 48 or more consecutive 
hours of the journey? 


Obviously a relief will have to be pro- 
vided and make at least a good part of 
the journey with the other two. Meals will 
have to be provided for all. And has such 
“custodial personnel” nothing to do al- 
ready in the days required to go and fetch 
the culprit and bring him or her back by 
such a journey? 


I imagine that the transportation by air 
will have been not only faster and safer, 
but also, all things considered, probab!\ 
more economical as well. At any rate, 
your writer’s failure even to consider 
many of the factors involved was nothing 
less than childish. And I can only express 
astonishment that the item was passed 
editorially for publication. 


CHESTER, NS WINTHROP BE’ L 


Selling Insurance 


The article “Abolish Incompetent Ins: °- 
ance Salesmen” [SN Oct. 15] is rat! -r 
unfair. I do not doubt the verity of 
statements it contains nor do I intend 0 
defend the frauds, but why single out »- 
surance salesmen? Don’t we run into t! it 
everywhere? Just take the Consumer’s | °- 
port, listen to advertising on TV or rac ». 
read the ads in the papers or go to  ¢ 
supermarkets with their 3 for 76 or 1 °° 
25 or their packaging of 6 7/15 oz. ¢ 


ao 


I can't but heartily disagree with « © 
conclusions arrived at by the writer f 
your article. Stricter government polici ¢ 
might {prevent flagrant abuses but it v |! 
not give the public a better life insuran ¢. 
Nor will better instruction of the ager 5. 


You can take a man of average inte i- 


SATURDAY NIGE:T 
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gence off the street, give him the tables 
and he can sell insurance. But in order to 
do a good job, and by that I mean that 
he selects the best for that particular cus- 
tomer and not for himself and the com- 
pany, he must have the _ following 
qualifications: 


(1) He has to be absolutely honest and 
totally financially independent. You can- 
not expect a salesman, who works on com- 
mission only, to sell to a hard-found client 
a term policy for $100 (on which he might 
make 15% commission) instead of an en- 
dowment for $400 (on which he might 
make 25-30% ). After all nobody tells the 
customer at the A&P that she gets just as 
much nutrition in a pound of stew for 35 
cents as in a pound of steak for 95 cents. 

(2) The ideal salesman has also to be 
an investment counselor, real estate broker, 
banker and lawyer all wrapped in one with 
a dash of a clairvoyant because he has to 
project his client’s need for a whole life- 
time. He also has to realise that life insur- 
ance is Only a small segment of the over- 
all management of money and not the 
Alpha and Omega as the agents are taught 
by the companies during the brainwashing 
they call training. 

In my whole life I haven’t met a man 
yet whose needs would not have been best 
served by a term policy. Nor have I met 
an agent who would have agreed with me 
that money can be better invested some- 
where else than in life insurance. 


But I am convinced that this lack was 
not caused by fraud, malice or any other 
derogatory trait. They were just telling me 
what they were taught by their companies 
during their “training” and as I could judge 
from their private lives they just didn’t 
have a clue about mortgages, stocks, bonds 
or any other type of financing. Will a 
‘onger indoctrination or a government in- 
pector make them any brighter? 


After all this it will probably come as a 
light shock to you to learn that I am an 
gent myself. I am a general agent and one 
f those despicable characters who got his 
fe licence just by paying a fee. If the 
riter had come to me I would have prob- 
ly told him to buy stocks at today’s 
epressed prices or, if he needed more cov- 
age, then reducing term. But of course 
’ me insurance is just that. Not a com- 
nation of insurance, savings, old age 
-nsions and investment. 


The one thing we do need in the insur- 
ce business is a more enlightened public. 
public that knows that there is no Santa 
aus and which realises that if you give 
nebody your money to look after it’s 
ing to cost you something. Matlow 
nks that the insurance companies should 
e on this task. Maybe he'll succeed if 
can first convince General Motors that 
ir salesmen should push Volkswagens to 
= guy who comes in to buy an Oldsmo- 
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It’s the way you’ve always been. 
Eager, inquisitive, given to 
thoughtful weighing and analyz- 
ing —all to the one end of 
discovering the ultimate in 
quality. That’s why Rolex is the 
wrist-watch for you. 

Every Rolex watch represents 
the summing-up of all the major 
advances in 20th Century 
watchmaking, for it was Rolex 
which led the way! Such devel- 


ROLEX OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED CHRONOMETER— ) 
25 Jewel, self-winding Perpetual movement, 
unbreakable mainspring and glass, steel Oyster 


Swimpruf case. 
P e® °. 


WwW 


ROLEX 


of Geneva, Switzerland 


(H. WiLsporF, Founder) 


For free illustrated booklet of Rolex and Tudor designs, 
please write to Rolex Watch Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
80 Richmond St. West, Toronto. 








who seek the best 


opments as “rotor” self-winding ° 
mechanism, and the 100% 
waterproof “‘Oyster” case, etc., 
are but part of the unique tradi- 
tion that has made Rolex an 
honoured name the world 
around. By rigorous tests — 
under the sea, and on Mount 
Everest —Rolex has proved its 
supreme dependability. Here is 
unrivalled quality for you who 
know its value. 



































In Toronto ts 
the Park Plaza 


sta of course! 


Enjoy elegance without extravagance in the Plaza’s fine 
Dining Rooms, Restaurants, Cocktail Lounges and the 
Roof Bar. 500 luxurious outside rooms, each with private 
bath. Singles from $10... Doubles from $12. 


“HALLMARK OF THE FINEST” 


The Park Plaza Hotel 


BLOOR ST. AND AVENUE RD., TORONTO 





| For reservations telephone WAlnut 4-5471, 
or see your travel agent. 


PA-20 
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NEW ANSCOMARK @® M 35 mm camera. 
Built-in coupled rangefinder-viewfinder, inter- 
changeable lenses all automatically coupled to 
exposure meter. Rapid wind and rewind, color 
coded viewfinder for all focal length lenses, high 
speed full range shutter fully synched. Anscomark 


M with $ 50 
F/2.8 lens 1 34 
With F/1.9 lens $159.50, 100 mm F/4 telephoto 
$79.50, 35 mm F/3.5 wide angle $59.50 









es 
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NEW anscoser ® Just match the needle, 
focus and shoot! Only Anscoset gives an F/2.8 
lens plus shutter speeds from 1/8 to 1/000 second 
with automatic setting. Single dial sets itself 
automatically for perfect flash exposures. Rapid 
wind lever, coupled rangefinder- 569°" NEW ANSCOMATIC @ PROJECTOR 
viewfinder . .. and only : Takes all popular size slides and automatically 
Case $9.95 projects all 2 x 2’s regardless of type of mount. 

Blower cooled, completely automatic, the new 


Anscomatic projector is perfect for everyone 
F : S( O having a 35 mm camera, also projects 24% x 2% 
slides. Complete with $ 1 39” 


OF CANADA LTD. fanaa, remote cord only 








NATO’s Secrets 


John Gellner’s article “The Perilous Posi- 


| tion of NATO Today” [SN Oct. 15] al- 


though above average in its field em- 
phasizes once again that defence critics 
do not have all the facts at their disposal. 
Anyone acquainted with military security 
will realize that even such an eminent 
authority as Lidell Hart does not have 
access to the plans which outline the de- 


| tail of NATO strategy. 





NATO was designed as a deterrent force 
—‘to enforce a pause”—and to attack it 
from any other angle should be the sub- 
ject of a separate article. 


Author Gellner gives little credit to our 
highly trained and well qualified military 
commanders when he feels it necessary to 
point out to them the possibilities of infil- 
tration. I may assure him that our com- 
manders are very much aware of. this 
aspect of war and are well prepared to 
cope with it on a tactical level. His refer- 
ence to a Maginot line is perhaps an indi- 
cation that his tactical thinking is still on 
a World War II level. 


Gellner’s intelligence with regard to 
enemy strength, locations and reinforce- 
ment potential is, through no fault of his 
own, sadly out of date. The statement: 
“Immediately facing them on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain are forces out- 
numbering them by a ratio of three to 
one” is gravely in error and serves only to 
mislead and scare the even less informed 
public, 99 per cent of whom accept such 
statements as fact. 


Even were the statement true Gellne: 
does not take into account such things as 
relative quality of troops on both sides 
Such statements should not be printed un 
less they can be backed by information 
from a reliable source. In this case such 
information is not available to the pres: 


As regards American command of m 
clear bombers perhaps if Gellner cou! 
occupy the shoes of the U.S. administr: 


tion he would be convinced. 


I have just completed two and a he! 
years service with NATO in Europe as ° 
Canadian Army officer and I speak fro 
experience when I say, in Army slang, th | 
for obvious reasons the press correspo”- 
dent is security cleared only to “rumo: . 
Those who visit NATO installations abro. 4 
have a pleasant trip at the expense of th: © 
employers, are shown much hospitality 
the services while there, but come hor ¢ 
little the wiser. 

Unfortunately, that many of them 
not aware of this fact is borne out 
their writings. Again, however, I emphas 
that Gellner’s article is above average. |! 2 
is accurate in appreciating NATO's ba: ¢ 
requirements: men, modern convention. | 
weapohs and equipment, and co-oper - 
tion. 


CALGARY J. E. GLENN 


SATURDAY NIGH£ 














WHO SAYS EUROPE COSTS TOO MUCH? 





NOW... 
After October Ist, 
when the tourist rush 
is over, you can take 
a TCA ‘Magic Carpet’ 
Tour through Europe! 
The new low prices 
cover the entire air 
fare, hotels, even tips! 


YOU'RE 
THE BOSS 


Go when you like, 
with family or friends 

. choose from a 
wide variety of tours. 
Your travel agent 
makes all arrange- 
ments for you. 


‘FLY NOW—PAY 
LATER’ PLAN 


Pay as little as 10% 
down, with up to 24 
months to budget the 
balance. Any ques- 
tions? Your travel 
agent has the answers! 


FLY TCA ana enjoy TWO FULL 







$ a0 on $419.00 inclusive ‘Magic 
=== Carpet’ Tour covering air 


DOWN fare, hotels, and sightseeing 


Tour IT-BT-1 


SCOTLAND. $ A450 
IRELAND, ENGLAND Z 





4 days each in 
Edinburgh & Dublin, 
one week in London 


down 
$419.00 full price 





Tour IT-BT-3 


ENGLAND, HOLLAND, $ A (}.40 
BELGIUM, FRANCE = 


4 days each in London down 


& Paris, 3 days each in See 
Amsterdam & Brussels $484.00 full price 








Tour IT-BT-4 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, h 40 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL 


4 days each in London, down 


Paris & Madrid, $504.00 full price 
2 days in Lisbon 


Prices quoted are Montreal return, 17-day Economy Excursion 
Fare, Propeller Service and include fares of connecting carriers. 





_— SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, TCA or BOAC 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (3) AIR CANADA 


Official speed record holder Canada-Britain. 
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Announcing 


Wiser’s DeLuxe Whisky 


is now aged for 10 years 
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W:-... DELUXE, long re- 
cognized as a superb 8-year 
old whisky, is now aged for 10 years in 


charred-oak casks. 


By adding to its age, without adding 
to its price, we expect Wiser’s DeLuxe 
will be the most talked about value in 
premium quality whisky in a long, 


long time. 


We are enthusiastic about this 
whisky. Nobody could have distilled 
and blended it with more skill and care. 
Ten quiet years of ageing in wood have 
given it a natural smoothness and light- 
ness of flavour, so noticeably different, 
that even the least taste-concious will 


find this whisky outstanding. 


You will also like the new Wiser’s 


DeLuxe bottle. Its simple, dignified 


elegance will reflect your good taste, 


particularly when entertaining at home. 


If Wiser’s DeLuxe is already your 
favourite whisky you will now enjoy it 
more than ever. If it isn’t, we sincerely 
believe that once you taste it, you will 
never settle for anything less, regardless 
of any other brand you may have been 


attached to in the past. 


We politely urge you to buy just one 
bottle. Try it with water, soda or on- 
the-rocks, any way you prefer. Only 
then will you fully appreciate the deluxe 


quality of this 10-year old whisky. 


Wiser’s DeLuxe Whisky, with its 
age plainly shown on the bottle, is now 


available across Canada. 


SATURDAY NIG iT 
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Bouquet for the Pols. 


POLITICIANS AND JOURNALISTS are regu- 
larly criticised by the bulk of the people 
vhom they serve — journalists for being 
\now-it-alls and the politicians for being 
,now-nothings. 

One result of the four TV debates be- 
iween Nixon and Kennedy should be a 
reassessment of this view. Admittedly, the 
questioners from the Washington press gal- 
iery were top members of their profession. 
But it was clear that they were not pro- 
ceeding from a merely superficial view of 
the issues, nor were they out just to get 


«a headline answer. On one or two oc- 


casions there must have been widespread 
public recognition of the perception of 
the questioner and the depth of his re- 
search. 

On the other side of the podium both 
Kennedy and Nixon showed that they 
were thoroughly accomplished in what 
they were doing. On questions of fact 
they were quick with the answers and 
both drew widely on their own legislative 
experience to argue about the twists and 
turns of American policy during the last 
decade. 

It was interesting in this particular re- 
gard to note that Kennedy seemed the 
better-informed of the two in the third 
debate, that Nixon had, as a result, done 
extra research for the fourth debate and 
was then scooped by Kennedy who had 
moved on, very properly, by then to a 
hortatory and emotional style, one which 
might leave a more lasting impression on 
‘e millions of TV voters. 
3ut those critics of our common system 

© hold forth in their truck-stops, bars, 

vice clubs and ward meetings that be- 

a politician is easy and that facing the 

ion is something anyone can do, will 

e to think again. 

soth the press and the politicians came 

of these debates well and both showed 

there are no substitutes for ability, 
ir lligence and industry, even in those 
n iigned professions. For those who are 
at the top in the United States showed 
th se qualities most convincingly. 


i i 
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toe TSE Tightens Up 


'-) REGULATIONS announced October 18 
b the Toronto Stock Exchange show a 
determination on the part of the 
G.\ernors of that institution to end some 


», 
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of the enormities which have recently 
been practised in its name. As Chairman 
Eric D. Scott said. “we are absolutely dedi- 
cated that the public interest come first.” 
And it was clear that Scott meant what 
he said for he and many other reputable 
members of the Exchange are now as fed 
up with the skullduggery that has been 
going on as the public at large is. 





U.S. Election Limericks 


THERE ONCE was a man in Quemoy 
Who said. as he ate curried soy. 
“If East and West grapple 
This isle’s like the apple 
That started the Greeks against Troy.” 
Current hist’ry’s not liked in Urbana. Mo. 
They're concerned with their own flora 
and fauna mo’. 
Their minds are astute 
But they don't give a hoot 
About Berlin or Quemoy or Guantanamo. 
Though the TV and radio chatter 
(The former as dull as the latter) 
I won't bet a dinner 
On who'll be the winner— 
But Jack and Dick have no doubts on the 
matter. 
The rival competitors’ fates 
May possibly hang on their mates: 
The amounts that they pay 
For the clothes they display 
Could decide who'll preside in the States. 
VIC 





The new regulations are these: 

(1) All companies engaged in primary 
distribution will be so designated by an 
asterisk in the daily sheets and _ the 
monthly review. The daily and weekly 
press will work out their own system for 
relaying this vital information to the 
public. 

As a result, a prospective purchaser will 
be able to see immediately, when buying 
stock, whether it is being promoted by the 
company selling it or merely being traded 
by it. Such a differentiation will make all 
the difference to orderly buying. for the 
market cannot so easily be manipulated 
under these conditions. 

(2) Any company which receives 
money through selling shares on the Ex- 
change will be required (as before) to 


State “the objects and purposes for which 
the monies are to be expended”. But a 
new requirement, and an extremely im- 
portant one. has been added: 

“The company will not be permitted to 
discontinue or alter such a project without 
a revised filing statement being accepted 
covering the new project or abandonment 
of the (old) project”. The Exchange. in 
other words, now undertakes to see that 
any monies raised will be expended 
specifically for the purposes stated in the 
prospectus. and for no other. 

Both these recommendations show that 
the Toronto Stock Exchange has now 
taken upon itself to fulfill in fact: the 
responsibility it has always owed in theory 
to the public. These two regulations (to- 
gether with an announcement that certain 
safeguards in the interests of orderly 
marketing of securities will be used where 
considered necessary such as the pooling 
of control shares on the “take-over” of 
listed companies and escalator clauses on 
underwritten stock) show that the Toronto 
Stock Exchange has decided to move to- 
wards being an exchange in fact as well 
as in name. We applaud the move. 


Vox Pop 

THE RESIDENTS of Metropolitan Toronto 
and Montreal often think that outside 
their city limits the pioneer wilderness 
begins. At least that is the view of one 
irate correspondent to these columns. She 
is Mrs. Dorothy Fraser who lives in 
Osoyoos. British Columbia, and this is 
what she thinks of the recent tour of the 
Hart House Orchestra: 

“Strings should sound like strings.” says 
Stravinsky. He doesn’t approve of velvet 
tone. of mellowness, of string-players who 
sound as if they were in a bag of feathers. 
He would like the Hart House Orchestra. 
There is strength. warmth. delicacy. but a 
bite in the attack. a glorious vitality, and 
none of the depressing slurping and 
smoothing over. This orchestra has things 
to say and the means to say them. It is 
interested in more than the purple mood. 

But, with all this glory, what is it do- 
ing? It is presenting audiences across 
Canada with the most banal program 
which has appeared since we had the 
Longines Symphonette. Toronto seems to 
be utterly unaware that not only have we 
been buying records by the million for 
twenty years; listening to both old and 
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dare 
tell my 





husband...”’ 


There were repercussions when a 
certain lady said those words to 
Monsieur Courtot. She had been 
allowed up to $1,000 for a fur coat 
but had spent $1,200, intending to 
make up the difference herself. 


A few days later her husband 
phoned Monsieur Courtot. “Didn’t 
my wife tell you she could spend 
only one thousand?” 

“Yes, sir, she did,” replied Monsieur 
Courtot, preparing to tell a white lie 


for her. “How much did she tell 
you she paid for it?” 

The husband was unable to contain 
a mild chuckle. “She started at 
$1,000 and went up to $1,200! But 
I know perfectly well it must have 
cost more than that. That’s why I’m 
phoning.” 

Monsieur Courtot sighed with relief 
and satisfaction. “Mr... . , I assure 
you that your wife paid not one 
penny more than $1,200.” 


There was a moment’s silence at the 
other end. 


“Honestly?” 
“Honestly.” 


“Then I am very pleased,” said her 
husband. 


“And I,” said Monsieur Courtot, 
“am delighted you think so highly 
of my furs.” 


Once again a little incident drawn 
from life shows that the best things 
are not always as expensive as they 
look. Only the very finest furs, 
exquisitely designed, are available 
from Jean Courtot — often at sur- 
prisingly low prices for such quality. 
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new classical music of top quality on the 
CBC for nearly thirty; but that we have 
been going to concerts even.in small 
towns ever since the notion of community- 
supported concerts arose. 


In British Columbia, for instance, many 
of the people who went to hear Hart 
House had heard the very flower, the very 
quintessence of abstract music played by 
one of the three or four best string 
quartets in the world, the Vegh Quartet, 
last year. 

With this background, Eine Kleine 
Nachtmiisik, even beautifully played, is 
not enough. Bits of Handel and Elgar are 
not enough. A_ poverty-stricken modern 
piece in eight short sections — the Suite 
for Strings by Maurice Blackburn — 
which used up all its ideas in section one, 
is not enough. And as for a few Strauss 
waltzes and Danny Boy—I mean London- 
derry Air: does even dinner music at the 
Royal York come to this? 


Not one single piece of any real depth 
was presented. Moreover, apart from the 
Suite for Strings, the extracts were very 
short. At any moment one expected the 
distinguished conductor, Dr. Boyd Neel, 
to turn round and explain the instruments 
to the kiddies. 


It was nice conducting. Plain, definite, 
non-acrobatic, controlled, even repressed, 
except in the deplorable Andante cantabile 
from Tchaikowsky’s String Quartet in D, 
where a little more repression of the too- 
sweet pseudo-melancholy would have 
helped. Otherwise the interpretations were 
good, sound, varied, well-planned, even 
if not riotously tumultuous. Except for the 
program, we felt proud of this addition 
to the Canadian musical scene. 


Please, please, Toronto, wake up! Why 
didn’t someone tell Dr. Neel that these 
aren't new audiences, as uncritically happy 
to see you as the western miners were 
when Grand Ol’ Opry came to town? 
Musical interest and knowledge and ex- 
perience and even sophistication have 
dwelt among us for some time now.” 

Members of the Canada Council, the 
Canadian Opera Festival, the National 
Ballet and the Royal Conservatory 
(among others) please note! 


Free Flow of Ideas 


A DELEGATION from Canada is now in 
Paris attending the General Conference 
of UNESCO. In general, Canada supports 
UNESCO in every way possible. But there 
is one particularly useful agreement of 
UNESCO which we are not party to. This 
is a treaty called the Agreement on Im- 
portation of Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Materials. 
This agreement makes it possible for 
private individuals and non-profit organi- 
| zations in signatory countries to import 
| books, documents and scientific instru- 


eS | men's and educational films with a min- 





imum of fuss and without tax. Every 
Western European country is party to the 
Agreement and the United States, after 
holding out for many years because of 
lobbying on the part of instrument manu- 
facturers, has recently joined. 

Canada, for no valid reason that we 
can see, has not. Yet we surely must im 
port more books and other such materia 
per capita from the United States anc 
United Kingdom than any other countr\ 
in the Agreement. Any Canadian univer 
sity professor knows the headache of dea! 
ing with customs authorities on these 
matters. 

Let us hope that Marcel Cadieux, the 
head of Canada’s delegation, will see the 
merits of joining this Agreement and wil! 
prime himself with the information that 
will spur Ottawa to signing the treaty. It 
would be a tangible proof of our desire 
to see the free flow of scientific, cultural 
and educational information between 
countries, from which all can benefit. 


Khrushchov’s Rage 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago it was Hitler who 
went in for the kind of temper tantrums 
that Khrushchov now indulges in. Hitler 
would scream and shout to his Nazi 
hordes at public rallies and, as many a 
private memoir has shown since, would 
abuse and insult his ministers and gen- 
erals in private sessions. 

Is it the same kind of megalomaniac 
fury which drives Khrushchov on? And 
is it his memory of the kind of meeting 
which Stalin used to hold in Russia with 
his aides which has brought Khrushchov 
to heckle speakers at the United Nations 
and to pound with his shoe on _ the 
rostrum? 

Or is it real anger anger because 
what he thought would be a masterly 
stroke at the United Nations backfired? 
Is it frustration because all his impas- 
sioned pleas for disarmament got him no- 
where? It it rage because for all his w00- 
ing of the Asian and African nations. 
only Mali, Guinea and Cuba (apart from 
his own satellites) voted for him? 

Perhaps the real cause of Khrushch»v’s 
anger, however, is the fact that he ad 
staked his reputation in Russia on the 
success of his hard line at the Sun mit 
and at the United Nations. Now h: is 
home empty handed and has to face the 
great meeting of Communist leaders t: be 
held on November 7 — who have by ow 
seen that there is more to internati nal 
diplomacy than pique and boorish | °y- 
acting. 

For though Khrushchov seems tc be 
firmly in the saddle in Russia, maybe We 
are too myopic in looking at the situa! 00. 
China may yet emerge to be the domi: nt 
Communist country with Mao or C/U 
Enlai as the real leader of world Cm 
munism. Wouldn’t that make any Rus-ian 
mad? 
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Operator boredom and fatigue cause errors 
and cost time. Friden ‘Tape-Talk’ systems 
eliminate human errors, cut time costs and 
increase output without additional personnel. 
Each Friden machine punches a tape as an 
automatic by-product of all data typed, 
providing a running record for automatic 
handling of almost every figuring and com- 
municative routine. Invoicing and costing can 
be automatic, repetitive typing eliminated, 
accuracy assured. Any business large enough 
to get behind in paper work can benefit with a 
Friden ‘Tape-Talk’ system. For information 
call— 


JOSEPH McDOWELL SALES LIMITED 


36 Mobile Drive 
Toronto 16, Ontario 
PLymouth 9-4121 


Sales and Service across Canada 
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NEW G-E ELECTRIC CAN OPENER 


So clean, so quick, so sensible! For the first time can open- 
-ing becomes electric. The new Generali Electric Can Opener 
opens cans of any size or shape in seconds. Can locks into 
place, no need to hold. Lid can’t fall into food. Foods stay clean 
—so do you. Trim, modern design. Hangs on wall or stands 
on counter. Complete with hanging bracket. Legs optional. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC: ‘COMPY 
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IN AN ARTICLE last January [SN Jan. 23] 
| suggested that the 1960 American elec- 
tion would be the first in which foreign 
policy would be the dominant issue. As 
far as one can test by appearances this 
has been the case. While issues of foreign 
policy have been proniinent in some pre- 
vious elections (1846, 1920, 1940, for 
example) there has never been a presi- 
dential election before of which a news- 
paper like the New York Times could 
write: 

“The contest has come more and more 
to focus on one question as apparently 
the decisive issue of the campaign. The 
question is: which nominee would provide 
the nation with the best leadership in the 
cold war?” 

While it is true that within the debate 
(partly because of TV and _ jet-plane 
possibilities) the facts became blurred by 
the personalities, it is also true that both 
candidates deliberately developed their 
personal appeal in the context of the 
anti-Communist struggle. In fact, the cam- 
pe'en became a protracted competition 
in patriotism. With each candidate produc- 
ins progressively more extravagant claims 
about how he would defend the “areas 
0! treedom” and stand up to Mr. K., the 
0: iOry was reminiscent of the great days 
of manifest destiny, Teddy Roosevelt and 
th Big Stick. 

inadians, as was pointed out recently 
in oronto by the most brilliant practising 
A’ crican satirist, must be primarily con- 
ce ed with the foreign policy aspect 
of ne election since it is our duty “to 
m the world safe for Americans.” The 
im ‘cations of this statement are no less 
'm ortant because of the exaggeration. 
Th nature of the campaign means that 
(hv iggest impact upon Canada will be 
fe in the area of foreign relations — 
r than through the results of any 
¢ es in American domestic policies. 

ny American liberals had doubts 
ft the outset about Senator Kennedy 
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Canada’s Stake 
in the U.S. Election 


by Kenneth McNaught 





— doubts that were sharply intensified 
by his selection of Senator Johnson as 
running-mate. The campaign can only have 
deepened the feeling that Kennedy was 
only slightly the product of his liberal 
brains trust which was composed of men 


like Arthur Schlesinger. Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Adlai Stevenson and Chester 


Bowles. It is quite clear that Kennedy 
moved much farther to the right than 
they thought proper and this meant 2 


growing similarity in the foreign polics 
positions of the two candidates. 
On Cuba, for example. Kennedy began 





by emphasizing the diplomatic failure of 
the United States during the pr ji 
Batista regime. He pointed out that 


Nixon’s “experience” had led him to en- 
dorse Batista and American support of 
that dictator. and that this was proof 
of the Vice-President’s incapacity in foreign 
affairs. He suggested that it was the 
failure to curb the excesses of the Batist 
regime that made inevitable the emer- 
gence of Fidel Castro. All of this was 
recognizably a New Republic a 

But Senator Kennedy seeme 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
nation was no more ready for a calm 


te 


appraisal of Cuban affairs than it had 
been in 1898. Ignoring the scholarly hor- 
ror of his advisers he pilloried Cuba as 
a Communist satellite. He even accused 


Nixon of being willing to d 
Chinese islands against the Communists 
while allowing Communists to capture an 
island ninety miles off the American coast 
In fact. Kennedy and Nixon ended up in 
the same position on Cuba and eit 
one as President is likely to push further 
the tough policy of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in this area 

Should Canada continue its refusal to 
follow suit this problem could have 
most perilous repercussions. A flow c 
American spare parts through Canada to 
Cuba. for example. would raise the deli- 
cate matter of an embargo on such parts 
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redefined Ais position. He 

from the flamboyant announcement that 
the islands must be defended as a 

of principle — that the United 
should not surrender one inch of territory 
inside “the area of freedom.” Thus he 


too ended up supporting Ike's policy and 
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ndeed. one of Kennedy's closest advis 
ers said privately in the middie of the 
campaign that he wished Canada would 
recognize China and support the resolu- 


tion to admit her to the UN because this 
1 make it Hoth eacier nd nece<- 
“WOUIG make H OOM easiel ana fnece 
sarv for the United States to do the same 
So far. our government does not entertain 


— oe oy ee oe rs — 
as high an estimate of Canada’s influence 
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Nixon and Lodge: Explosive promises. 


as do Kennedy’s advisers. Here again it 
is evident that Kennedy emerged consider- 
ably to the right of his brains trust. 

As the Vice-President pressed home his 
politically effective charge that Kenendy’s 
picture of a steady decline in U.S. prestige 
was little short of treason the Senator 
worked furiously to document his state- 
ments. He pointed to growing strains with- 
in NATO, to crumbling support for U.S. 
resolutions in the UN and to recognition 
by new and underdeveloped nations that 
Soviet economic growth was proceeding 
at a more rapid rate than American. But 
in terms of future policy this did not 
take him much beyond the Nixon position. 

Both men agreed that the United 
States must reassert its leadership, spend 
much more on missile development, be 
tough with Mr. K., defend West Berlin 
and spread nuclear weapons amongst the 
NATO allies. And here, too, Kennedy kept 
moving to the right — when, for example. 
he included both Guinea and Ghana as 
Communist satellites and virtually antici- 
pated similar status for Laos. It is difficult 
to imagine a foreign policy area in which 
either Kennedy or Nixon would produce 
a basic change. 

But it is even more significant that, 
despite this, the manner of the debate 
recalled the worst days of the cold war. 
This is likely to mean an increasingly dif- 
ficult role for Canada. 

The pressure to line up allies and ad- 
minister the oath of allegiance is going 
to increase. Coming at a time when Cana- 
dians are markedly restive as their repre- 
sentatives vote with Menzies and Herter 
against Nkrumah and Nehru, when they 
are increasingly sensitive about the ap- 
pearances of satellitism, this can only 
lead to a sharp deterioration in Canadian- 
American relations. Under either Ken- 
nedy or Nixon we face a period in which 
the United States will be progressively less 
tolerant of deviationism in its alliance 
structure. It will also be, clearly, a period 
in which Canada is likely to deviate. 

While Howard Green’s proposals on 
disarmament are not distinguished by 
their precision, they nevertheless reflect a 
growing Canadian insistence that the prob- 


right in matters of foreign 





Kennedy and Johnson: A drift to the 
policy. 


lem be given top priority. Neither Nixon 
nor Kennedy paid more than lip-service 
to this problem in the campaign and both 
men would expand rather than curtail 
defence spending. Canada shows signs of 
curtailing its efforts in this field. 

Another area of future friction is likely 
to develop, whichever candidate takes the 
oath of office in January. Negotiations 
are now going forward between the United 
States and the leaders of the European 
Common Market — by which the US. 
is seeking a guarantee that the new Com- 
mon Market tariff policy will permit 
entry of a large, fixed quota of American 
agricultural products. Since Common Mar- 
ket planning places great emphasis on 
protection of European agriculture there 
is likely to be only limited American suc- 
cess in these negotiations. 

Again, both Nixon and Kennedy em- 
phasized that the day of the dollar short- 
age has passed. By this they mean that 
their allies will have to foot a much 
larger portion of the bill for foreign aid 
and that they will also have to accept 
considerably more in the way of Amer- 
ican exports. This last point was stressed 
particularly by Senator Kennedy but it is 
clear that, under either man, the US. 
is going into a hard sell period and that 
this is related to their joint emphasis 
on the necessity to speed up the rate 
of American economic growth. 

Undoubtedly this new line reflects also 
such things as the current American re- 
cession, and unemployment figures ap- 
proaching the six per cent mark, as well 
as American sensitivity about the West 
German economic boom and the defec- 
tion of De Gaulle from NATO. It means 
that no matter who sits in the White 
House there will be tougher economic bar- 
gaining in the Atlantic area. It means, 
too, a distinct possibility that Canada (in 
any major rift between the Common 
Market and the U.S.) might be driven 
still further into the isolation of the North 
American market. 

It is particularly significant that the 
campaign discussions of domestic policy 
were all closely related to foreign policy. 
In talking about civil rights both candi- 


dates stressed the importance of the 


“image” presented by the United States 
































to other nations — particularly the neutra 
nations. Even Cabot Lodge, in his ex 
plosive promise that Nixon would appoir 
a Negro to the cabinet, related the argu 
ments of natural justice, and the Declar: 
tion of Independence to the U.S. “image 


In the long wrangle about how be:t 
to “move America forward in the ’60°.’ 
the candidates did differ about how to 
stimulate economic growth. They did not 
differ, however, in asserting that the pii- 
mary reason for desiring an increased 
growth rate was to enable the United 
States to meet the challenge of world 
Communism. They both argued that in 
order to support the anti-Communist al- 
liance and to prove to uncommitted nations 
that the American system was superior, 
the rate of growth would have to increase. 
While this purpose in itself will affect 
Canada (by intensifying the fever of com- 
petition) there are other aspects of the 
domestic debate of more immediate inier- 
est. 

Both candidates are committed to a 
substantial increase in government spend- 
ing — on housing, health, schools — in 
the “public sector” of the American 
economy. This, added to a steep increase 
in the missile budget is likely to produce 
an upswing in employment and general 
productivity. But while the effects of this, 
as pump-priming, will probably be felt 
to some extent in Canada there are some 
possible differences to be anticipated as 
between a Nixon and a Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 

Undoubtedly Nixon would spend some- 
what less than Kennedy in the welfare 
area and would be correspondingly more 
lenient in tax policy. Thus one might ex- 
pect continuance of the present pace of 
American investment in Canada under a 
Nixon administration. Kennedy, by re- 
quiring a greater tax revenue to produce 
funds for the public sector might curtail 
the amount of money available for invest- 
ment abroad, and thus produce the op- 
posite effect from the Canadian point of 
view. However, there are some fine »had- 
ings to be considered. 

Kennedy has moved to the right in 


domestic as well as foreign policy and 
has thus narrowed the difference be! ween 
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himself and the Vice-President in that 
field also. He has, for example, abandoned 
yne of Professor Galbraith’s main con- 
trentions that less attention should be paid 
‘o increasing productivity and more should 
ye given to developing social property. 
By giving such overwhelming importance 
to increasing productivity as a basic aspect 
yf American foreign policy he has laid 
iimself open to the effective political 
sharge that he cannot afford, without crip- 
oling taxation, the total program which 
he has advocated. 

More important, it is at least doubtful 
that he would risk the degree of inflation 
involved in such a double-barrelled policy 
since he is certainly not prepared to use 
the kind of planning-controls that would 
be required to limit inflation if he tried 
to finance his program by a considerable 
credit expansion. In fact, then, by the 
Senator's overemphasis on increasing pro- 
ductivity a Kennedy administration might 
not be very different in its effect on the 
American economy from that of a Repub- 
lican administration. Moreover. in one 
area of the domestic debate Kennedy 
showed himself prepared for a consider- 
able infusion of protectionism. 

When the two candidates were asked on 
TV what they would do about the 27 
per cent depletion allowance in the oil 
industry Nixon at once replied that he 
would leave it as it was —- not because 
he wanted to see the oil men grow richer. 
but because he wanted to see America 
grow richer. Kennedy was more wide- 
ranging in his reply. He argued that he 
would want to survey the whole field of 
natural resources depletion allowances and 
that it might well be that a different policy 
for encouraging American production of 
oil and minerals should be adopted. He 
invited his viewers to consider the pos- 
sibility of a more serious quota system 


(o govern competitive imports from abroad. 


Here, certainly, is an area of policy 
hat could affect Canada intimately. More- 
‘ver it provided an insight into Senator 
i.ennedy’s thinking on general trade policy. 
His remarks on quotas should be related 
) his advocacy of increased purchases 
‘rom the U.S. by America’s allies, to the 
mand for greater contributions from 
ose allies to foreign aid and to the 
ming battle with the protectionism of 

¢ Common Market. 


Viewed in this context it is singularly 
fficult to anticipate any real differences 
tween Kennedy and Nixon in the whole 
‘ea Of trade policy. And certainly one 
uld be rashly optimistic to predict 
y liberalization of that policy which- 
er candidate is in office. 

In defence policy, apart from defence 
duction, there seems to be an equally 
tht difference. Both men gave formal 
Proval to maintaining the extensive 
tem of foreign bases. But both also 
ce on the preponderant importance of 
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missiles as the controlling factor in present 
and future military power. American 
policy on defence will. therefore. whatever 
the outcome of the election. continue 
to move away from reliance on fixed 
military positions abroad and toward an 
increasingly mobile striking force he 
recent agreement with Britain on 

lishment of Polaris-armed submari 
in the United Kingdom is an indication of 
this trend. 

It is a trend which underscores the 
Steadily lessening significance of any 
Canadian material contribution to Amer- 
ican defence policy. As the missile age 
matures, the costs of military oh aianase 
soar ever higher — well be ] 
A recent article by Pre nies sor Melvin Co- 
nant of the American War College in 
Washington makes it brutally clear that 
the Canadian contribution 
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Convention shennanigans: 


hope to share in the formulation of North 
American defence policy. If this is true 


— and the evidence is certainly striking 
— we will find it increasingly difficult 
to “buy influence” either in NORAD: or 
NATO by the mere fact of our member- 
ship in those organizations. 

The temptation. as the ICBM and sub- 
marine programs go forward. to move 
toward a fortress psychology in North 
America is very great. More and more 
frequent are the tentative suggestions in 
the American press that growing neutral- 
ism abroad may compe! the U.S. to with- 
draw to its continental bases in North 
America and to rely on submarines for 
flexibility rather than upon foreign air 
bases. Neither candidate did much to 
dispel this kind of talk. and by emphasiz- 
ing the missile program they both tended 
to encourage it. 

Wherever one looks, then. either in the 
campaign itself or in anticipations of the 
future, certain major lines appear fixed. 
Either Nixon or Kennedy as President 
will be deeply influenced by the nature 
of the campaign and by the interaction 
between the campaign and public opinion. 
It was a struggle that raised dangerously 


the temperature of American feeling about 
the rest of the world — and this was 


not tempered by the presence of Khrush- 


chov during part of the campaign. or by 


the admumistration’s gauche handling of 


that situation. 

Anti-neutralism was raised in the Amer- 
ican mind almost to the level of anti- 
Communism, and for this the candidates 
lly responsible. Either one. as 
t. will pursue a much more vigor- 
ous line than did Eisenhower with respect 
to delinquent allies. with respect to trade 
policy, and in missile and submarine pro- 
duction — and neither one is likely to 
be as earnest in pursuit of realistic disar- 
nt Negotiations as most Canadians 
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to make the world safe for Americans? 
ican sensitivity about its closest allies — 
and this will require both skill and cour 
age on the part of the Canadian govern- 
ment. In matters ranging from NATO. 
NORAD and the UN to Ghana. India 
and Cuba the possibilities of friction have 
been perceptibly increased. 

One is tempted to note. as a straw in 
the wind. an incident that occurred while 
the campaign was in full bloom. A west- 
ern Canadian lecturer was addressing a 
political meeting and. in the course of his 
remarks. he advocated a policy of non- 
alignment for Canada. Shortly after the 
report of his address appeared in the press 
there was an American consular inquiry 
to the organizer of the meeting asking who 
had been responsible for inviting that 
particular lecturer to speak. 

It is very easy to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of such interest. but it would also 
be unrealistic to ignore the implications 
of increasing sensitivity. Perhaps the only 
thing for Canadians to do is to hope that 
their government will be quick and spirited 
in the new period of the 60°s — and to 
regre’ that Mort Sahl was inaccurate in 
his prediction that neither candidate could 
win. 
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Labor Trouble Ahead in Ontario's Bush 


by R. M. Baiden 


FEW INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES are as vicious 
as a strike in the woods. When a logger 
is out of work, rarely is there alternative 
employment. This single factor is at the 
root of much of the bitterness and violence 
of a strike in the bush. 

But it is toward this probable end that 
most of the pulp and paper companies in 
Ontario and their 12.000 woods employees 
are moving. If a strike should come—and 
if it does it will come by early next year 
at the latest—it would tie up logging 
operations in Ontario from the Manitoba 
border to the Quebec border. 

Currently, ten companies have gone, or 
are going, into conciliation over the con- 
tract demands of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the Cana- 
dian District of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. The companies in- 
volved are: Abitibi Power and Paper, 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper, Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper. Kimberley-Clark 
Pulp and Paper, Great Lakes Paper, Mara- 
thon Corporation. St. Lawrence Corp., On- 
tario Paper, Dryden Paper and The KVP 
Co. Ltd. Together. these companies pro- 
duce about 25 per cent of Canada’s news- 
print from their Ontario operations. 

The issue is mechanization. The com- 
panies say to remain competitive they must 
push ahead with a program of mechanical 
logging. The union, while agreeing that 
further mechanization is inevitable, 
the companies are moving too quickly, are 
acting without regard for the vital interests 
of workers and are refusing to share with 
the workers the profits accruing to mechan- 
ization. 

The union says it wants a voice — the 
company says a veto — on the introduc- 
tion of new methods and machines as well 
as increased pay and benefits. Altogether, 
the union demands constitute “our first big 
package since 1951.” 

The package, in the company’s view, 
contains some pretty indigestible concoc- 
tions. As the companies see it, the union 
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demands amount to this: 

Jurisdiction concerning all types of con- 
tractors working on company limits wheth- 
er or not for the main purposes of pro- 
ducing forest products for the Company; 

A voice in the method of establishing 
wage rates for new classifications; 

Reduction in hours of work to 40 hours 
a week with no reduction in take-home 
pay. (Basic wage is $1.52 an hour in the 
bush, $1.89 an hour in the mill.); 

Increased vacation with pay and statu- 
tory holidays; 

Extensive changes in working and living 
conditions; 

Increased company contributions to 
medical-surgical and hospitalization plans; 

Increased sick-leave benefits; 

Upward adjustment in the rates for a 
great number of daily rated classifications 
and piecework rates; 

A flat increase of 20 cents an hour for 
day workers and 14 per cent for piece- 
workers. 

Overall, the industry calculates that 
meeting these demands would increase the 
cost of their logging operations by $8 a 
cord. This in turn would mean a 25 per 
cent increase in the cost of the logs by 
the time they reached the mill. This price 
the companies say they cannot afford to 
pay without increasing the price of news- 
print from three to five per cent. The mar- 
ket. they say, cannot absorb higher news- 
print charges. 

In the result, the companies rejected the 
union demands out of hand. To the 
unions, the companies said, in effect, “We 
can't afford this package and we won't 
even talk about it until you come up with 
more reasonable requests.” (Abitibi, the 
first company to negotiate with the union, 
did offer a counterproposal of a general 
wage increase of five cents an hour for 
day workers and two per cent for piece- 
workers. It was rejected.) 

But although the industry insists it was 
the total package which it considered and 





rejected, the union feels that it was really 
the clause reducing the work week to 40 
hours from 48 hours with no loss in take- 
home pay that the companies were unable 
to swallow. In the union’s view, meeting 
this demand would cost the companies vir- 
tually nothing. 

In the first place, says the union, any 
direct cost to the companies in paying 
higher wages is offset by about 50 per 
cent in higher income tax deductions. 
Secondly, there has been a productivity in 
crease of at least 20 per cent in woods 
operations during the last three years and 
new techniques now being developed wil! 
further increase production per man-hour. 

Elaborating this position, 
makes these points: 

@ Since 1956 more than 8,000 bush- 
workers have become unemployed or have 
had to seek other work as a direct result 
of mechanization; 


the union 


@ The use of the power saw, supplied 
and maintained by the individual worker, 
has increased production from 1.5 cords 
per man-day in 1948 to 2.4 cords in 1956. 
This average increase in production of 60 
per cent was achieved at no cost to the 
company. (It is true, however, that sore 
companies currently pay 50 cents a day 
allowance to employees who own power 
Saws.) 

@ One bulldozer, because of its versati!- 
ity, can displace up to 100 men; 

@ New methods and machinery tested 
by Ontario Paper at Heron Bay have 
boosted production to 24% cords per man- 
day on a three-mile haul. By former meth- 
ods, production was less than one cord 
per man-day. 

@ The Nelson Skidder, a mechanic::! 
method of forwarding wood, has increased 
production from one cord per man-hour 
nine cords per man-hour and in some ca: 
to 21 cords per man-hour. 
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@ The Pope Timber Harvester, a se 
propelled machine operated by one m: 
fells, carries the tree to the road, delim 
cuts into set lengths and piles at the rae 
of two cords per hour; 

For its part, the industry says that ma 
workers don’t really want a 40-hour wee 
Many workers, the companies say, do n 
go home, or have no homes to go 
and would be bored at having nothing 
do over a weekend in camp. Although 
doesn’t come out and say so, the indust 
indicates it believes that the union 
making an issue of the 40-hour week b 
cauge what it really wants is overtime f: 
anyfhing over 40 hours. 








Pulp industry asserts only  obligc- 
tion to workers is to pay for labo 
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The companies also say that although 
hey employ fewer men, the men they do 
mploy are more expensive than the em- 
loyees of even a few years ago. Ten years 
zo logging was largely a seasonal occupa- 
ion and the men who came to work 
ecognized this and were satisfied with 
onditions which, today, would be unac- 
eptable. Logging now goes on for as much 
s 10 months of the year and because of 
nis company workers expect better living 
iandards. This has increased costs. 

But, says the union, this is a wealthy 
adustry and the cost of what we ask is 
light in terms of the industry's earnings. 


This. of course, goes to the heart of the 
iispute. Just what would meeting the pack- 
ige demand cost the companies? No doubt 
the industry has the statistical data to show 
vhat the cost would be. But that data has 
not been made public. Nor is it possible 
to determine the cost to the industry on 
the basis of information provided by the 
companies. 

The cost may, however, be approxi- 
mated for one major company — Great 
Lakes — and parallels inferred for other 
members. 

In its 1959 annual report, Great Lakes, 
in a breakdown of use of sales revenue, 
shows pulpwood costs at 29.1 per cent, or 
$10,002,000. Of this more than 50 per cent 
is stated as being taken up in wages. So 
wages paid for pulpwood production may 
be assumed to constitute 15 per cent, or 
about $5,000,000 of the company’s sales 
revenue of $34,409,000. On this basis, a 25 
per cent increase in pulpwood costs would 
mean an increase to, at the most, 19 per 
cent of sales revenue or an absolute in- 
crease of $1,250,000. If. as the union 
maintains, only about half of this added 
cost would be applicable, due to higher 

alms against income tax assessment, the 
increase would be only $625,000. 

in 1959, Great Lakes showed a profit 
viier all expenses but before taxes of 
»' 099.751 and a net profit of $1,899,751. 
the year end, the company showed 
earned surplus of $13,953,545 and a 
king capital of roughly $7 million. 
“he obvious conclusion is that meeting 
package demand would put a strain on 

company’s financial position. But it 
ild not be a strain the company would 
unable to endure, nor would it be a 
‘ iin of any great duration, if the com- 
f ‘y's Own annual report is to be believed: 

Our company is in prime position to 

e in industry growth, and our adverse 

| ors of 1959 may now be regarded as 
re advantages. Our present excess of 
¢ ccity means a corresponding leeway 
fi improvement; we have immediate abili- 
'\ Oo meet increasing demand with no fur- 
outlay for expansion. We now have 
id us our heaviest burden of interest 
depreciation charges. Their diminish- 
n year by year, starting in 1960, will 
".-2 a larger proportion of our earnings 
ible as profit per common share. (The 
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company has paid $1.60 a share per an- 
num on its common stock since 1951.) 

“For 1960 we estimate a considerable 
increase On our newsprint shipments, due 
partly to rising demand and partly to the 
start of new contracts. Barring a calamity 
in U.S. dollar discount, we think it reason- 
able to expect a new high in sales and a 
substantial improvement in net profits.” 

Nor was this rosy view confined to 
Great Lakes. 

D. W. Ambridge. president of Abitibi. 
in his annual report for 1959, said: 

“In the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada we expect a larger volume of busi- 
ness in 1960, although insufficient in total 
to absorb all of the new productive capa- 
city that has made its appearance in recent 
years.” (But, as Great Lakes points out. 
even this can be a good thing.) 

Similarly, P. M. Fox, president of St. 
Lawrence Corp.. in his address to the an- 


nual meeting in April, said: 

“Our company results in the first quar- 
ter of 1960 indicate one aspect of the state 
of the industry that is highly favorable. 
namely, an apparently long-term upward 
trend .f demand for pulp and paper prod- 
ucts throughout the world.” 

Investment houses, too, think the pulp 
and paper industry is in a strong position. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner and 
Smith, Inc., had this to say about Abitibi 
late in March: 

“At a recent price of 357% [currently the 
quote is about 3714], Abitibi sells at 13.2 
times earnings to yield 4.7 per cent. Earn- 
ings recovery was above average in 1959 
and further improvement is indicated for 
1960. Stock has attraction for a good com- 
bination of current income and long-term 
appreciation. Quality of earnings is im- 
proving with diversification. 

“Abitibi has reached the stage where the 
heavy capital expenditures of 1955-57 ($54 
million) are beginning to be reflected in 
earnings. With much improved product 
diversification, fully modern plant and a 
strong financial position, the company 
shows promise of sharing to an above- 
average extent in the growing markets for 
Canadian newsprint and paper products.” 

In April, Greenshields and Co., Montreal 


Increased mechanization will reduce labor force to a few skilled specialists. 


investment dealers, had this to say about 
St. Lawrence Corp.: 

“While in recent years the common 
dividend was covered by a slim margin 
only, satisfactory cash earnings at $2.18 a 
share in 1958 and about $2.35 a share 
in 1959 enabled the company to maintain 
to $1 rate. It is likely that St. Lawrence 
will continue to benefit this year from im- 
proving market conditions in the industry. 
and we estimate that at full capacity they 
could earn as much as $1.80 a share.” 

What are these “improving market con- 
ditions”? 

The September report of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada shows: 

@ Newsprint mills operated at 93 per 
cent of capacity in September. This was 
their best operating rate since August, 
1957: 

@ September production of 22.646 tons 
a day set a record; 
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@ Production for the first nine months 
this year rose to more than five million 
tons, a gain of more than six per cent 
over the corresponding period last year. 
A record newsprint year is just about cer- 
tain. 

On its face, then, the argument that the 
industry cannot afford to meet the union’s 
demands is nonsense. This is indeed a 
wealthy industry. (So wealthy, in fact, that 
it rarely comes to the market for financ- 
ing: it manages a high proportion of ex- 
pansion through the use of retained earn- 
ings.) There must be another reason. 

Perhaps that reason is exactly the one 
the union fears most. It may be that the 
industry is determined to move into fully 
mechanized woods operations as soon as 
possible without regard to the effects on 
the workers. (The industry insists it has no 
responsibility to its workers other than to 
pay them for their labor.) 

This would certainly provide an increase 
in efficiency for the companies. It would 
also reduce the labor force to a small 
core of skilled, versatile loggers. And it 
would create a great deal more unemploy- 
ment in the bush of northern Ontario. For 
men whose only source of livelihood is 
logging, this would be disaster. Surely dis- 
aster need not be the price for progress. 
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Most suicidal persons are victims of 
powerful and aggressive impulses . . 


.. which they fail to express outward- 
ly, but turn inwardly toward themselves. 
























SUICIDE, HOWEVER INCOMPREHENSIBLE it 
may seem to many of us, set a new record 
total of 1,271 deaths in 1958 — a more 
potent killer than tuberculosis or drown- 
ing, a toll twice that of fire. And even 
this figure is in reality only an estimate 
since, for every suicide reported as such 
on the death certificates, there are two 
other “accidental deaths” reported that 
are in all probability suicides. 

Who commits suicide? It is sobering to 
reflect that 60 per cent of suicide victims 
are between 35 and 64 years of age and 
thus bring their lives to an end in the 
fullness of adult life. In Canada, as in- 
deed generally throughout the world, 
about four times as many men as women 
commit suicide. 

However, more than half of all sui- 
cides occur among persons 45 years of age 
and over, although this group constitutes 
less than one-quarter of the total popu- 
lation. Comparatively rarely do children 
or adolescents kill themselves. Apparently 
it is more generally the result of the 
weariness, disillusionment and _ hopeless- 
ness of the later years of life rather than 
the disappointments of youth. 

No simple assessment of the character 
and temperament of the suicide victim is 
possible. There is practically no psychiat- 
ric condition in which suicide may not 
occur, though it is most common in 
patients suffering from severe depression. 
Suicide represents a man’s total retreat 
from the vicissitudes of life, a failure in 
his mechanisms of adaptation and an 
escape from all reality. 

In many cases suicidal persons are vic- 
tims of strong and powerful aggressive 
impulses which they fail to express out- 
wardly and which they consequently turn 
inwards against themselves. While the 
problem of estimating suicidal intention 
remains a difficult challenge, it is worth 
noting that the suicidal attempt is the 
most common emergency for the psychia- 
trist in private practice. 

What drives people to suicide? It is 
motivated by a host of sociological, cul- 
tural, ecologic, psychological and other 
factors. Family trouble, pain, remorse, 


Psychiatrists and clerics have been able 
to talk many out of taking the final act. 


Canada’s Alarming 


Suicide Pattern 


by Julien Bryan 









drunkenness, abject poverty and numerous 
other stituations have been adduced as the 
causes of suicide but at best such formula- 
tions can generally be based only on the 
opinions of others. With our modern in- 
dustrial-scientific civilization, social and 
personal adjustment is a process of un- 
equal difficulty that some find impos- 
sible, and some will prove to have a 
breaking point. A change in status, being 
unemployed, or even winning a promotion, 
may lead to suicide. 

Divorce plays a significant role and gen- 
eral loneliness is often fundamental. Even 
changes in weather may play a part and 
one observer found that sudden peaks in 
curves for suicide coincided sharply with 
low-pressure barometric readings. Among 
men, financial troubles, “executive” frus- 
trations, physical diseases, acute panic 
over unsuspected homosexual feelings, 
have caused suicides. Women are more 
disturbed by domestic troubles and un- 
satisfactory love affairs. But practically all 
of us have suicidal tendencies buried 
deeply within us. 

Strangely enough, it is in the Spring 
months of March, April and May that 
most suicides occur, although suicide is a 
problem in all seasons. Regionally spe ik- 
ing, residents of British Columbia «nd 
Alberta are more likely to kill themse!ves 
than those of any other province «nd 
those of Newfoundland least likely. “he 
city dweller is more apt to kill him elf 
than his country cousin. Foreign-born 
people are more vulnerable than nat ve- 
born. Divorced and single people hive 
higher rates than those who are mari 2d. 

How do they commit suicide? While we 
have all heard of unusual, dram tic 
methods of suicide, four simple m« :ns 
account for over 90 per cent of suici ¢s. 
Most frequently they come about thro gh 
firearms. (In 1958 about 444 such de ‘hs 
accounted for 35 per cent of all ui 
cides). Hanging and strangulation accc int 
for over a quarter of all suicides. he 
third most lethal agent is poison of all 
kinds and the fourth drowning. 

The methods of committing suic de 
¢ghange over the years and are diffe: 
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SUICIDE, HOWEVER INCOMPREHENSIBLE it 
may seem to many of us, set a new record 
total of 1,271 deaths in 1958 — a more 
potent killer than tuberculosis or drown- 
ing, a toll twice that of fire. And even 
this figure is in reality only an estimate 
since, for every suicide reported as such 
on the death certificates, there are two 
other “accidental deaths” reported that 
are in all probability suicides. 

Who commits suicide? It is sobering to 
reflect that 60 per cent of suicide victims 
are between 35 and 64 years of age and 
thus bring their lives to an end in the 
fullness of adult life. In Canada, as in- 
deed generally throughout the world, 
about four times as many men as women 
commit suicide. 

However, more than half of all sui- 
cides occur among persons 45 years of age 
and over, although this group constitutes 
less than one-quarter of the total popu- 
lation. Comparatively rarely do children 
or adolescents kill themselves. Apparently 
it is more generally the result of the 
weariness, disillusionment and_ hopeless- 
ness of the later years of life rather than 
the disappointments of youth. 

No simple assessment of the character 
and temperament of the suicide victim is 
possible. There is practically no psychiat- 
ric condition in which suicide may not 
occur, though it is most common in 
patients suffering from severe depression. 
Suicide represents a man’s total retreat 
from the vicissitudes of life, a failure in 
his mechanisms of adaptation and an 
escape from all reality. 

In many cases suicidal persons are vic- 
tims of strong and powerful aggressive 
impulses which they fail to express out- 
wardly and which they consequently turn 
inwards against themselves. While the 
problem of estimating suicidal intention 
remains a difficult challenge, it is worth 
noting that the suicidal attempt is the 
most common emergency for the psychia- 
trist in private practice. 

What drives people to suicide? It is 
motivated by a host of sociological, cul- 
tural, ecologic, psychological and other 
factors. Family trouble, pain, remorse, 
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drunkenness, abject poverty and numerous 
other stituations have been adduced as the 
causes of suicide but at best such formula- 
tions can generally be based only on the 
opinions of others. With our modern in- 
dustrial-scientific civilization, social and 
personal adjustment is a process of un- 
equal difficulty that some find impos- 
sible, and some will prove to have a 
breaking point. A change in status, being 
unemployed, or even winning a promotion, 
may lead to suicide. 

Divorce plays a significant role and gen- 
eral loneliness is often fundamental. Even 
changes in weather may play a part and 
one observer found that sudden peaks in 
curves for suicide coincided sharply with 
low-pressure barometric readings. Among 
men, financial troubles, “executive” frus- 
trations, physical diseases, acute panic 
over unsuspected homosexual feelings, 
have caused suicides. Women are more 
disturbed by domestic troubles and un- 
satisfactory love affairs. But practically all 
of us have suicidal tendencies buried 
deeply within us. 

Strangely enough, it is in the Spring 
months of March, April and May that 
most suicides occur, although suicide is a 
problem in all seasons. Regionally speak- 
ing, residents of British Columbia and 
Alberta are more likely to kill themselves 
than those of any other province and 
those of Newfoundland least likely. The 
city dweller is more apt to kill himself 
than his country cousin. Foreign-borr 
people are more vulnerable than native- 
born. Divorced and single people have 
higher rates than those who are married 

How do they commit suicide? While w« 
have all heard of unusual, dramatic 
methods of suicide, four simple mean: 
account for over 90 per cent of suicides 
Most frequently they come about throug! 
firearms. (In 1958 about 444 such deaths 
accounted for 35 per cent of all sui- 
cides). Hanging and strangulation account 
for over a quarter of all suicides. Th« 
third most lethal agent is poison of al 
kinds and the fourth drowning. 

The methods of committing  suicid¢ 
change over the years and are differen’ 
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for men and women. While men are more 
likely to hang or shoot themselves, women 
prefer more passive techniques such as 
sleeping pills or gas fumes. Shooting is 
more popular than it formerly was while 
poisoning has lost favor and new methods 
have come into vogue such as asphyxia- 
tion by plastic cleaning bags. 

Statistics show that while firearms ac- 
count for 40 per cent of male suicides, 
only 13 per cent of female suicide victims 
choose this means. After poisoning. 
women prefer hanging and drowning. 
Hanging is the second most popular meth- 
od for males and accounts for over a 
quarter of such deaths. 

Age. in many cases, determines the 
method of suicide. Young people kill 
themselves more impulsively than do 
adults and take the first means at their 
disposal — often resorting to hanging 
or using their father’s gun. While fire- 
arms comprise the leading method gener- 
ally for adults, after 60 vears of ag 
hanging and strangulation become the 
most widely-used method. Poisonings are 
widely scattered in all age groups while 
drownings are significant in all the adult 
vears. 


a) 


Canada’s suicide rate in the 5-year- 
period 1954-58 averaged about 7.4 per 
100,000 persons. While countries such as 
Denmark have rates in excess of 20 and 
the United States and England have rates 
of around 10. other countries, such as Ire- 
land, Mexico and Egypt. have rates below 
3. The incidence of suicide is low in the 
less developed countries, high in the more: 
and in some countries of very high living 
standards it has become a problem of 
major proportions. 

The overall rate of 7.4 for Canada 
masks the fact that the male rate was 
11.4 compared with a female rate of only 
3.3. In addition, the factor of age is 
highly significant with male rates per 
100,000 population varying from 0.2 for 
ages under 15 years to 32.4 for the age 
group 60-64. In the 60-64 age group the 
rate is also the highest for females even 
though it stands at only 8.5—a rate ex- 
ceeded by males from 25 years of age 





onwards. 

Canada’s lowest recorded suicide rate 
per 100.000 population was 5.7 in the 
year 1921, the first year for which na- 
tional statistics are available. The rate 
rose almost to 10 in the depression and 
dropped to nearly 6 in World War II. 
This wartime decrease appears to be a 
very general phenomenon and has been 
observed in almost all belligerent coun- 
tries. Two particular factors help account 
for this experience. Improved economic 
conditions result in a very high level of 
employment with a consequent easing of 
financial burdens and worries which are 
known to play an important part in many 
suicides. 

A less obvious but perhaps even more 
significant factor is the psychological im- 
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pact of war on emotionally disturbed in- 
dividuals. It gives them a new sense of 
community with their fellow men facing 
a common danger and provides a new 
and concrete purpose and goal. After the 
War the suicide rate resumed its upward 
course and has shown an immediate re- 
sponse to even minor upheavals of eco- 
nomic activity. 

Morally and legally there is no sym- 
pathy for suicide in Canada. It is con- 
doned by no religious faith and Section 
213 of the Canadian Criminal Code states: 
“Everyone who attempts to commit sui- 
cide is guilty of an offence punishable on 
summary conviction”. This can lead to 
two years in jail and makes doctors even 
more reluctant to report suicide attempts. 

It was not always like this. While 
Aristotle condemned the practice of sui- 
cide, it was enforced by the Greek state 
for political and military offenders. Seneca 





After poison, women prefer drowning. 


stated. “If life pleases you, live; if not, 
you have a right to return whence you 
came’. St. Augustine was one of the first 
to postulate suicide as a sin and the early 
Christian Councils decreed suicide as the 
work of the devil. Plato was inclined to 
believe that suicide was a dishonorable 
act since a citizen had no right to deprive 
society of his civil life without the per- 
mission of a magistrate. 

In the old days in England, the estate 
of a suicide (unless he was proved insane ) 
reverted to the Crown, and the bodies of 
the victims were buried at crossroads with 
a Stake driven through them in an attempt 
to pinion the “evil spirit’. The word sui- 
cide was introduced to the law about 1700 
A.D., coupled with the phrase, “while 
temporarily insane”. The latter statement 
was added as a “pious perjury” on the 
part of the jury to save the family from 
poverty and disgrace. 

Modern research has removed the stake 
and the evil spirit as psychologists and 
sociologists seek suicide’s hidden mean- 
ing. It is their recent findings. coupled 
with statistics, that makes possible a par- 





tial understanding of suicide which in 
turn offers opportunities for prevention. 

It has been found, for example, that 
suicide is caused by a variety of factors, 
psychological, cultural and _ situational. 
But the chief factors appear to be a per- 
sonality defect occurring in early child- 
hood, plus the stress of life situations on 
the defective personality. Sometimes the 
personality weakness is dominant while 
in other cases life situations seem so 
crushing that even the “normal” person 
thinks suicide is logical. 

At the present time statistical investiga- 
tions are being combined with detailed 
individual clinical studies to study the 
problems of social integration and co- 
hesion. The aim is to shed light on the 
relative importance of such aspects as 
bereavement, loneliness, poverty, aware- 
ness of declining faculties, decreasing vi- 
tality, impairment of physical health, and 
mental disease. 

Society's feelings about suicide are con- 
fused. For example, suicide is often con- 
sidered to be a coward’s way out and at 
the same time it is believed to take cour- 
vge to kill yourself. Much of the responsi- 
bility for preventing suicide must rest 
with the family and the family physician 
(Ironically enough, among occupational! 
groups MD's are most prone to suicide). 
The success of voluntary societies in pro- 
tecting potential victims has been indicated 
in a number of stories in the world 
press. 

Sometimes clerical advisers have been 
phoned in critical hours and have talked 
many out of taking the final act. It ts 
important to realize that emotional con- 
ditions that have been clearly linked with 
suicide are capable of study and under- 
standing. The bulk of suicide victims are 
both clinically and psychiatrically ill and 
until better means are devised woul 
benefit by closed-ward hospitalization. 
with particular attention paid to manic- 
depressives and alcoholics. 

D. A. E. Bennett, associate profess: 
of psychiatry at the University of Ca 
fornia Medical School, has made practic :! 
suggestions for suicide prevention. 1 
public generally must be educated to rc 
ognize suicide danger signals, such as ¢-- 
pression, anxiety, loss of appetite and 
somnia. Treatment should never in @ 
case be attempted by amateurs. Pol) ¢ 
officers should be more thoroughly |: - 
structed in dealing with suicide attemp 
We need stricter control of dangerous a ! 
addictive drugs, particularly barbiturat 

The registration of all suicide attem| > 
together with followup supervision wot | 
help too. But the greatest need of all > 
public understanding so that our effo: 5 
to give effective psychiatric treatment > 
people of suicidal tendencies or Ww ° 
have actually attempted suicide will n! 
be blocked by either legal proceedings © 
outdated prejudices. 
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Indulge in a useful luxury—the Gala Iced Diamond 
Refrigerator! Its natural habitat is the gala sur- 
roundings of your recreation room or private bar, 


far from the mundane tasks of the kitchen. It’s a 
smal] wonder, a haven for the 
SECO ND ingredients of hospitality or 
family fun. The Gala Iced Dia- 
mond is as handsome as it is | 
4 EFR ( [ RATO R versatile — an elegant unit 
with functional features. 


This adaptable unit fits into almost any corner, as the 
door opens on its own width. Inside space is remarkable 
in comparison to the compact outside 























dimensions. The many full-size fea- 
tures include a nine-position thermo- 
stat, a freezer compartment, chiller 





tray and salad 
bin. The door 
panel has ample 
space for various 





sizes of bottles 
and jars, while the vitreous enamel 
top (shown at left) provides extra 


counter space. tbe 
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My dear! 


How on earth do you manage to carry on 
such sparklingly intelligent conversations 
with your husband’s business friends? The 
president of AMCAN Corporation said just 
the other day that everyone knows you're 
the real hehind hushand’s 


power your 


throne. 


(The secret is simple. of course. She is well versed in those aspects 


of business and contemporary affairs necessary to her husband’s 


She reads Saturday Night ... avidly. And at the same 


time she keeps au fait with theatre, music, medicine, TV and 


other feminine interests covered regularly by Saturday Night.) 


What better gift for the wives of your business associates than a subscription 


to the magazine you read and appreciate yourself? 


. $6.50; Three gifts . . . $8.00; Four 


. $10.00. Additional gifts only $2.50 each. We'll invoice you next 
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persons whose names are listed below. 


My remittance for $ is enclosed 
Please bill me next year 
Name 


Gift rates above apply to Canada 


all other countries add $2.00 
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Castro addressing UN: His violent manner and explosive impetuosity continue 


10 exacerbate Cubhan-l S. relations 


Is Guba A Communist Beachhead ? 


THE WHOLE OF Manhattan Island breath- 
ed a sigh of relief when Fidel Castro 
departed last month after the hectic open- 
ing sessions of the present UN Assembly. 
But this flamboyant, bearded Cuban re- 
presents one of the most significant and 
controversial revolutionary movements of 
his century. It is also among the most 
misunderstood. 
For Canada, through its American 
ews sources, has read of his raving 
peeches and histrionics but not of the 
ational background to his actions. It has 
ead of the executions and repressions 
it not of the countless reforms he has 
ut into motion. In Canada we have 
een led to believe that Castro is a pro- 
ict of Communism. But in fact, he is 
e epitome of a nationwide movement 
young and therefore hot-headed 
dicals. 
Jean-Paul Sartre, after having spent a 
ort time in Cuba, said of the Revolu- 
yn that “the greatest misfortune is not 
e expropriation of property, but the ac- 
ssion to power of children.” And it is 
e that the ages of the present Cuban 
ders make the U.S. election debate on 
esidential maturity appear irrelevant. 
Castro is premier at thirty-two. “Che” 
ievara, President of the Cuban National 
nk, is thirty, and Raoul Castro, head 
the armed forces, is a wizened twenty- 
ht. It was such young men who had to 
erthrow the Batista regime and enact 
ich-needed economic, political, and 
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social reforms. simply because their eld- 


ers—those who perhaps might be con- 
sidered more responsible—did not act to 
rid Cuba of her triple burden of tyranny. 
poverty and corruption 

On coming into office. the Castro re- 
gime made the following statement: “The 
problems of land, of industrialisation. of 
housing, of unemployment. of education 
and of public health—these are the six 
questions that our efforts are resolutely 
bent on resolving. in addition to the at- 
tainment of public freedoms and politic: 
democracy.” 

Within that frame of reference Castro. 
in the past nineteen months, has started 
an impressive and lengthy series of re- 
forms. Prostitution and dope peddling. for 
years major industries in Havana. have 
been virtually eliminated. An extensive 
program of agrarian reform h 
undertaken, first to diversify production so 
that the Cuban economy's reliance on 
sugar may be ended. and second. to dis- 
tribute land to hundreds of thousands 
who never owned the land they worked 
In addition. hundreds of farm co-opera- 
tives have been established to replace the 
former semi-feudal agricultural organiza- 
tion that predominated in many areas of 
the island. 

Nor have the cities been neglected. In 
a nation that was once riddled with pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and disease, hundreds of 
new parks, schools, hospitals and low- 
rented houses have been constructed. or 


as been 


are in the process of construction 

Because of these dramatic social and 
economic changes he has brought about 
and contrary to the reports of most North 
American journalists, Castro enjoys wide- 
spread popularity in Cuba. The millions 
of agricultural workers who were the first 
to benefit from his reforms are naturally 
among his most devoted supporters. Wher 
Fidel speaks he is talking to them in 
anguage and in concepts they can read 
understand 

Theirs is a simple life with a basic de- 
sire for material improvement. And this 
Castro has given them. During my travels 
n Cuba. I found these farm workers ver 
willing to argue volubly for hours witt 
any hapless passerby who might cast the 
slightest aspersion on Fidel or his re 
forms. 

In the cities. the vouth of Cuba are 
Castro's main source of strength and his 
most fervid and consistent admirers. The\ 
fill positions in all echelons of the mili- 
tary forces and volunteer for training in 
the Cuban militia. Many spend their holli- 
days in the country aiding the peasant 
farmers and working in schools and hos- 
pitals. Their dedication to the ideals and 
goals of the revolution is exemplified by 
the remark of a young economics student 
from the University of Havana whom | 
questioned about the possibility of Castro's 
assassination: “Fidel is educating us a 
to the Revolution.” he replied. “If he dies 
J will take over.” 







































Fidel and K.: Is the hug a squeeze? 


Why should the Cuban youth be so 
passionately pro-Castro? The answer is 
not so much that the younger generation 
is the most idealistic. as that it is the 
most in need of an Since the es- 
tablishment of the Republic in 1903, 
Cuban students have lived on an island 
that has been continuously racked by cor- 
ruption, unspeakable brutality, poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy. Through their lec- 
tures and textbooks they learned of the 
thriving, prosperous nations on their door- 
step. They came to know the principles of 
democracy and political freedom while 
they lived under atrocious tyrannies. 

Such overwhelming contrasts could not 
be ignored. When they questioned their 
lot they were even more frustrated. Their 
people were industrious. The land pos- 
sesses enough natural resources: rich fer- 
tile earth, large untapped mineral depos- 
its, hydro-electric power and good harbors. 
Why should not Cuba have the same 
prosperity and rights that wealthier nations 
have attained? 

For the Cuban students, therefore, 
Castro represents the fulfilment of their 
most profound aspirations: the attainment 
of political liberty and, through that, the 
social and economic development of their 
nation. For he also signifies for them the 
end of foreign economic and _ political 
domination, whether real or imagined, and 
the opportunity for Cuba to attain inter- 
national recognition as an independent 
and free nation at liberty to shape its own 
future. “Viva Fidel” is the slogan that 
resounds in class rooms, assembly halls, 
bars, street corners and stadiums through- 
out the island. 

Under the pressure of this increasing 
fanaticism, it is true that democracy, as 
we know it, does not exist today in Cuba. 
One is either for or against the Revolu- 
tion—there is no half-way point. 

The Revolution, according to Castro, 
represents the will of the people; anyone 
against the Revolution is thus against the 
people, and his opinions verge on treason. 

But democracy has never really existed 
in Cuba. Under a succession of corrupt 


ideal. 


.) 


regimes, elections and official professions 
of freedom of speech and action were a 
tragic farce. Thus, Castro’s economic and 
social reforms are of far greater immed- 
iate import than vague and unrealized talk 
of democratic rights. And with or without 
elections, Castro does enjoy the support of 
a great majority of the nation. 

What of the charge that he is either 
himself a Communist, or is dominated by 
the Communists? It is undeniable that 
the Communists have made great gains in 
Cuba since the overthrow of Batista. How- 
ever, though the Communists are an im- 
portant influence in Cuba, they are by 
no means in control. 

In Cuba there is a small hard core 
of party members, who receive their orders 
directly from Moscow and fully subscribe 
to the doctrine of international class war- 
fare and violent revolution. But the ma- 
jority of those Cubans who are mouthing 
Communist-style expression against the 


“Imperialists”, who are wearing “China- 


Latin America” friendship buttons in their 
lapels, and who are buying copies of the 
works of Marx and Lenin, are not Com- 
munists by our standards at all. 

Ted Schulz, of The New York Times, 
has stated very concisely that “it is not 
the Revolution that has identified itself 
with the Communists, but the Communists 
who have identified themselves with the 
Revolution.” 

In contrast to the blatant hostility of 
the United States, Communist propagan- 
dizers have never ceased to state their 
sympathies with the revolutionary ideals 
of the Cuban people. They have always 
claimed to favor the overthrow of “im- 
perialistic monopolies” and to fight for 
the improvement of living conditions 
among impoverished agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers. These are the major 
goals of Castro’s revolution and_ strike 
sympathetic cords among millions of 
Cuban laborers and students. 

In any case, for many true democrats 
in Latin America the word “Communist” 
has lost much of its sting. It has been 
flung around too widely and used too fre- 
quently by tyrannical Latin American dic- 
tators against any individuals who attempt 
to oppose them. At no time while I was 
in Cuba, among the many people from all 
classes and professions to whom I talked, 
did I meet anyone who claimed to be a 
Communist. “We are Catholics. How can 
we be Communists?” they all maintained. 
“We have just freed ourselves from the 
domination of one power; why should we 
submit to serfdom to another? We desire 
to be free and independent; to do what 
we wish without regard for Russia or the 
United States.” 

Many in North America find it difficult 
to adjust to the idea that there is another 
position to take except pro or anti- 
Communist. Secretary of State Herter con- 
tinues to follow the Dulles line that neut- 
ralism is tantamount to Communism. 





However, neutralism is a concept that we 
must learn to understand. The present 
session of the United Nations is demon- 
strating the increasing power and influence 
of the neutralist block of nations in con- 
temporary international politics. 

States such as Indonesia, India, Egypt. 
Yugoslavia, and now Cuba, claim the 
right to trade with and recognize what- 
ever countries they wish, without regard 
for the dictates of either the U.S. or the 
USSR. Yet correspondents and foreign 
ministers are still eager to pounce on such 
acts as Cuba’s recognition of Red China 
and Castro’s flight back to Cuba in 
Russian plane, as conclusive evidence 0! 
Fidel’s defection to the Communist camp 
They forget that Britain both recognizes 
and trades with Red China, and _ that 
Castro used a Russian plane because his 
own Cuban plane was impounded by the 
U.S. to pay for Cuban debts owing to 
United States commercial interests. 

In their attempts to arouse Cuban hos 
tility towards the United States, the Com- 


“Viva Fidel” is student slogan th 
resounds in classrooms in all Cuba 


munists have a good base of latent rese 
ment upon which to build. The list 
U.S. diplomatic blunders and economic 
excesses is extremely lengthy. And 

Cubans, like most Latin Americans, ' 
not stand for hypocrisy, whether it 
willful or unintentional. The USS. 

always claimed to be the great champ 
of democracy, yet it has supported 

continues to support men like Bat: 
Trujillo, or Jiminez who, because | 
declared themselves to be loyal mem! 
of the anti-Communist clan, seemed 
get carte blanche to incarcerate thous: 
of people and slaughter hundreds 
others with soldiers trained by Un 
States military advisers, and with ¢ 
supplied as part of the program of *: \- 
tual defence” by the U.S. 

It is difficult for Cubans in partic: ‘ 
to believe in the United States’ profess: 1s 
of unwillingness to meddle in Cuban 
ternal affairs when the U.S. adminstrai 00 
reduces the vital sugar quota, brings *- 
supporters of Batista to testify before 1¢ 
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senate, und HOW imposes a total embargo 
m sales to Cuba of a number of items 
ucial to Cuba’s economy. 

It is true that Castro, by his violent 
janner and explosive impetuosity, has 
one a great deal to exacerbate relations 
etween his nation and the U.S. However. 
is acceptance of Khrushchov’s offer of 
ussian rocket support is not all that 
idical an act when one considers that 
iillions of Cubans actually fear military 
egression from the United States. The 
,ousands of young Cubans whom I saw 
‘illing for the Home Guard do not 
cel that their fears are unfounded for 
iey point to the “open secret” of the 

.S.’s repression of the radical leftist re- 
ime in Guatemala in 1953. 

Under the Platt Amendment, which was 

force between 1903 and 1933, the 
('nited States did have the right of inter- 
vention in Cuba's internal affairs, and 
exercised it several times. What is more. 
eactionary senators in the U.S. are still 
openly advocating armed intervention in 
Cuba, and their words are being given 
iull coverage by the Cuban press. 

Today, relations between the United 
States and Cuba appear increasingly crit- 
cul. On September 30, the State Depart- 
ment advised tourists to stay away from 
the island and told women and children 
of U.S. nationals working in Cuba to 
return to the United States. Officers in 
high ranks of the U.S. Navy and Air 
Force have claimed the U.S. will oppose 
with force any attempt to seize the United 
States’ naval base at Guantanamo Bay— 
ihe same naval base that has been threat- 
eningly alluded to in many of Castro's 

cent speeches. 

What is going to be the ultimate resolu- 

n of this tragic situation cannot as yet 

foreseen. At present, it appears that 

United States will attempt by eco- 
nic sanctions to force Castro to come 
terms with the State Department. This 
noeuvre might be successful, though it 

id also serve to drive Fidel further 

irds the Communist camp. 

\ more desirable solution to the Cuban 

olution would be that of the Mexican 
t - olution of 1910 which also saw the 
) onalization and expropriation of U.S. 
lings. In the end, a policy of modera- 
gradually ensued, as the revolutionary 
ne gained economic stability and pol- 
| experience. 
the United States would show more 
int in its reactions to Castro's often 
‘| -ponsible and impetuous actions, and 

npt not to irritate relations by violent 
Pp ical attacks and economic sanctions, 
it ight well be that with suitable offers 
©! id, and mature attempts to under- 
S contemporary Cuba, friendly rela- 
would once again come into being 
en the two nations. 
ugh what occurs in Cuba within the 
few months is of utmost impor- 
of far greater and lasting long-run 


Castro’s popularity with the working people and farmers remains 
undiminished. When Fidel speaks, it is to talk their language. 


concern is what Cuba symbolizes for the 
rest of Latin America. In a recent article 
in this magazine, H. J. Knowles described 
the dire conditions of poverty. disease and 
illiteracy, as well as the rising dissatisfac- 
tion and restlessness of the underdevel- 
oped nations in South America. [SN: Oc- 
tober 1] 

Though a majority of Latin American 
students to whom I spoke this summer. 
felt that Castro had become too radical 
in his policies, all enthusiastically pro- 
claimed their support for the principles 
of the Revolution itself. Like their con- 
temporaries in Cuba. they are fed up 
with waiting for moderate reform: they 
desire a true social and economic revolu- 
tion. Cuba is a symbol of the rapid change 
they are agitating for. 

Also, as in Cuba. though the majority 
of those desiring rapid change are not 
Communists, the Communists have iden- 
tified themselves with their ideals and 
have been extremely successful in creat- 
ing and magnifying hostility 


against 
Yankee imperialists”. Many Latin Am- 
ericans. too. are bitter because of the lack 
of financial aid the U.S. has extended to 
their nations while spending billions in 
Europe and the Far East. 

It seems to me that the democratic 
nations of North America must learn the 
lessons of Cuba before they have to face 
similar situations again in other Latin 
American states such as Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala. the Dominican Republic. and Peru. 
There are many potential Castros and 
Cubas in the lands to the South. And 
unless there is a radical change in our 
policy. the Communists will continue their 
dramatic success in propaganda and infil- 
tration among the younger generations in 
those countries. 

As for Canada, because we presently 
enjoy the good will of the nations of 
the Southern Hemisphere. there is no 
reason to expect. ostrich-like. that this 
good will must. of necessity. continue ad 
infinitum, while we continue to ignore 
Latin America. The supply of Canadian 
capital available for foreign investment 
will be increasing within the next few 
years and Canada should therefore have 
every reason to desire to maintain her 
prestige among the Latin American na- 
tions. 

For prestige at the moment we do have. 
Several Canadian industries in Cuba are 
doing their utmost to identify with the 
cause of the Revolution, to maintain their 
present business and avoid government 
hostility. The Royal Bank of Canada, for 
instance. has several large billboards about 
the island proclaiming itself to be a 
bank that takes keen interest in the future 
of the Cuban nation. 

Aside from purely commercial interest, 
because of geographic ties, Canada has as 
great, if not greater, an obligation to 
combat poverty and Communism in Latin 
America as she presently does in the 


Colombo Plan nations of South East Asia. 
Yet. while Canada now spends about five- 
sixths of her Foreign Aid allocation ($48.- 
000.000 out of a total of $59,000,000) on 
direct aid to South East Asia. there is no 
similar established pattern program to 
the underdeveloped nations of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Yet it is very striking how a relatively 
small amount expended on direct foreign 
aid can reap great benefits for both re- 
cipient and donor. Following the disas- 
trous earthquakes that recently shook 
Chile. both the U.S. and Canada drama- 
tically rushed aid to the hundreds of 
thousands of Chileans who had been left 
hungry and homeless. Arriving in Chile 
shortly after the earthquakes had termin- 
ated I was able to witness the very heart- 
ening response of the Chilean people to 
our aid. 

Photographs of United States’ aircraft 
and pilots and Canadian supplies of food. 
filled practically every magazine and news- 
paper on the street-corners of Santiago. 
People actually came up to me in the 
street to express their gratification for 1) 
having aided their nation. 

Surely foreign aid does not have to 
wait for an earthquake for it to be effec- 
tive. nor does it have to be in the form 
of massive financial transactions. Techni- 
cal aid can also be of considerable import 
and influence. Canada could offer invalu- 
able technical assistance to the Latin 
American nations in such fields as educa- 
tion, mining. livestock breeding, fishing. 
and advanced agricultural techniques. Ex- 
change programs of students and techni- 
cians could be established to promote 
reciprocal understanding in this hemi- 
sphere as well as in furthering economic 
development in the lands South of the 
Equator. 

And we ourselves. through newspapers. 
magazines, textbooks, and class rooms 
must increase our awareness of the sleep- 
ing giants to the South. For the present 
fuss between Castro and the U.S. shows 
all too clearly the folly of ignorance. 
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Coal: Cool Appraisal of a Burning Problem 


TWO DECADES AGO COAL supplied more 
than 60 per cent of Canada’s energy re- 
quirements. Now coal supplies less than 30 
per cent. These two facts alone circum- 
scribe the malaise which grips Canada’s 
coal industry. 

This two-decade change has brought 
immense problems in its train. Not only 
have Maritime coal mines been forced 
to close, or remain operative only when 
supported with public funds. but the 
Cape Breton area has been reduced to 
marginal existence. The problems have 
been social as well as economic. And no 
one can say when. or what. the end will 
be. 

With this in mind. the Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the industry. Ivan C. Rand, a former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada 
and now Dean of Law at the University 
of Western Ontario, was named sole com- 
missioner. 

In outline, this is the situation in the 
coal industry as Dean Rand found it. 

Canada’s coal deposits are located on 
the eastern and western extremities of the 
Dominion. The main market for fuel is 
more than a thousand miles away in West- 
ern Quebec and Ontario, where Canadian 
industry lies concentrated relatively close 
to the main coal fields of the United 
States. 

There was a time when waterborne 
American bituminous coal was the main 
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competitor of Canadian fuel in the Cen- 
tral Canada market. Through transporta- 
tion subventions and a _ protective tariff, 
maritime coal was subsidized to meet the 
landed cost of U.S. coal on our Canadian 
fuel docks in the past. 

Since gas and oil have reached the 
heartland of Canada, coal has been large- 
lv displaced—both U.S. and Canadian. 

As a result the coal producers of the 
United States, aided and abetted by John 
L. Lewis and his miners, have driven 
aggressively and ruthlessly towards low- 
cost maximum production with modern 
and efficient machinery. Canadian mines 
have lagged seriously behind in this race. 

The Rand Report records the sad com- 
petitive figures: “For 1958 the average cost 
at the pit-head for Nova Scotia coal was 
$10.72 against U.S. prices ranging from 
$3.60 to $5.33. For the same period the 
average Output per man in the U.S. was 
over 11 tons against 2.66 tons at the Nova 
Scotia mines.” 

Again, all CNR and CPR locomotives 
will be using oil by the end of this year 
and a market that reached 12 million tons 
per annum in the past will have dis- 
appeared completely in two months’ time. 

Those concerned with the marketing of 
subsidized coal in Central Canada have 
watched in dismay as the Federal author- 
ity participated in the financing of gas 
pipe lines that eventually displaced the 
very fuel product the taxpayer had been 
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supporting for years through transport: 
tion subventions. 

The Dominion Steel and Coal Co. 
(DOSCO), which is the major operator in 
Nova Scotia, is anxious, in view of these 
conditions, to close as many of its un- 
profitable mines as possible. But pressure 
from both provincial and federal govern- 
ments has kept them in production until a 
national coal policy can be formulated 
and the serious unemployment problems 
resulting from closure can be faced. 


Dean Rand knew that his report was 
likely to be the basis for both the general 
policy and the specific remedial social ac- 
tion. And so it is in both specific and 
general terms and frames a national coal 
policy. 

First he recommends that the Federal 
government replace the short term trans- 
portation subyention allowances currently 
supporting the movement of Canadian coal 
to Central Canada markets, with a ten- 
year program of basic and social sub- 
sidies payable directly to the eligible pro- 
ducing mines, not to exceed $15.5 million 
per annum. 

Convinced that Maritime coal produc- 
tion should approximate the future de- 
mand for it, in the regional markets close 
to the Atlantic provinces, Commissioner 
Rand calls for a subsidy program prim- 
arily designed to promote sales in these 
areas. 

There would be a three-level scale of 
payments, up to $5.50 per ton for con- 
sumption points on the Western Quebec 
and Ontario perimeter of the target mar- 
ket. Basic subsidies only will be paid for 
coal and lignite produced in the Wesiern 
provinces, and eligible mines in ‘New 
Brunswick are scheduled to receive sub- 
stantially lower subsidies than those in the 
Cape Breton area. 


The Report deals frankly and cons ruc- 
tively with the basic social and economic 
issues involved. In some detail, Com nis- 
sioner Rand comments on the histo: . of 
Federal Government assistance, mine  !0s- 
ures, the role of U.S. coal in Central | an- 
ada, provincial rights, Dosco coal 0 era- 
tions and the fundamental reason: for 
supporting the production of coal i: the 
Maritime Provinces, where the “1 ked 
facts are at odds with economics.” » tt 
port to the Royal Commission by a: ¢* 
pert from the UK is submitted « if 
appendix to the report in its entirety 

In reviewing the history of Federal 20v- 
ernment assistance to the Maritime co! 
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dustry, Commissioner Rand points out 
jat $100 million has been provided from 

e Federal Treasury over a period of 30 
ears, and concludes: 

“From all of this assistance, it is patent 

iat the coal industry, especially that of 

.ova Scotia, is not in a position to com- 

ain of a lack of sympathetic apprecia- 

yn on the part of the Dominion govern- 
rent of its handicaps or the social inter- 
ests involved.” 

The Rand proposals, calling for continu- 
ig support concurrent with reduced opera- 
ions in the Cape Breton fields, envisages 
curefully scheduled mine closures, and the 
eventual relocation of miners in the areas 
alfected. The people in these communi- 
tics will remain pre-occupied with these 
events. They will view the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Rand Report as 
“too little and too late”, and urgently 
solicit specific plans for continuity of se- 
curity and employment close to home. 

The resistance of Cape Breton miners to 
move elsewhere in Canada subsequent to 
mine closures, and the suggestion that dis- 
placed workers “over 40” are unable to 
find new employment elsewhere, are the 
most contentious social issues facing all 
levels of government attempting to deal 
with the “coal crisis”. Social workers, edu- 
cators, publishers and municipal officials 
in the area, will insist that Commissioner 
Rand has not given sufficent emphasis in 
his report to this aspect of the problem. 

In due course they will ask for more 
details relative to the trade and vocational 
schools proposed for the Sydney district, 
und suggest that the failure to move 
Springhill miners elsewhere, after their dis- 
aster, stems primarily from lack of full 
scale permanent facilities and financing to 
handle such “in Canada” movements. 

In answer to those who feel that the 
Canadian taxpayer should support full 
employment and maximum production in 
the Maritime mines to serve the Canadian 
market regardless of cost, Commissioner 
Rand says: 

. . to send fuel, at the general gov- 
crnment’s expense, a thousand miles for 
consumption for purposes which are pres- 
cnt locally but are served by a foreign 
ficl, appears to be an ultimate in absurd- 


The majority of the 1946 Royal Com- 

sioners reached the following conclu- 

n in their Report on this point. 

.. . Independence may be physically 

‘sible, but it is too impractical to merit 

ther attention. Central Canada must 

refore continue to rely on United States 
irces of supply .. .” 

‘ommissioner Rand states briefly, “I 

pectfully concur”. 

Notwithstanding the market forecasts for 
€ radian coal consumption which were 
‘ omitted by interested parties during the 
‘se of his public hearings, Commission- 
‘ Rand took steps to secure special com- 

Nt On this subject from provincial 
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HONORABLE IvAN C. 
Le, Ge. 

Eminent Canadian lawyer, jurist 
and teacher. Retired Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. One time 
Attorney-General for the Province of 
New Brunswick. Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in the University of Western 
Ontario. 

Dean Rand was appointed to the 
Supreme Court in 1943 following a 
distinguished legal career in the Mari- 
time provinces and Western Canada. 

His Rand Formula award on the 
issue of union security in the Ford 
labor dispute of 1946 received inter- 
national acclaim as a clear and schol- 
arly dissertation on the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of organized labor in 
modern industrial society. 

Since his retirement from the Su- 
preme Court he has been directing 
the organization and development of 
the new School of Law at Western. 

Late in 1959 Prime Minister Dief- 
enbaker appointed Dean Rand to act 
as a one-man Royal Commission in 
connection with Canada’s coal in- 
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Dean Rand 


dustry. His recommendations will be 
the subject of debate in the House 
of Commons. His proposals for social 
subsidies by the Federal government 
in support of depressed provincial 
areas represent a new concept of 
social planning for national unity in 
Canada. 








authorities and large industrial consumers 
of bituminous coal. With these forecasts, 
and other pertinent facts, he arrived at the 
following conclusion: 

“A production of five million tons a 
year at Sydney cannot be permitted, even 
with present subsidies, simply because the 
purchasing market is not available; and 
within 10 years, as already remarked, not 
more, in my opinion, than three millions 
could, without higher subventions, be dis- 
posed of.” 

DOSCO management has yet to com- 
ment officially on the Rand Report, and 
it is unlikely that they will do so prior 
to further government action. After all, 
the “recommendations” contained in the 
Report are nothing more than that. In 
addition, the Company must also make a 
new market survey, now that they have 
regional incentive subsidies to promote 
new coal sales. 

In recent years, and in its brief to the 
Commission, DOSCO has called for long- 
term support that would permit future 
planning consistent with good business 
practice. Then too, the Commissioner rec- 
ognizes the need for low interest Federal 
Government loans for capital expenditures 
urgently required for coal mining facilities, 
as proposed by W. W. Sheppard, coal min- 
ing expert from the UK. 

The Sheppard Report makes broad com- 
ment and major proposals for improving 
DOSCO management and production 
methods. In discreet language he makes 
oblique but definite reference to the need 


for closer liaison between sales and pro- 
duction elements of the DOSCO coal op- 
erations. He makes it clear that substantial 
capital expenditures will be needed to keep 
even the most profitable units in efficient 
working order. Both Sheppard and Com- 
missioner Rand make no attempt to esti- 
mate the eventual cost in dollars of the 
proposed program—that comes later—for 
another government to deal with perhaps. 

DOSCO management is probably in gen- 
eral agreement with the Rand recommen- 
dations for their future operations. 

There has been little reaction as yet 
from UMW miners. It would be a mistake 
to assume that silence indicates approval 
on the part of those who live constantly 
in the fear of closures and unemployment. 
We presume that William H. Marsh, Pres- 
ident of District 26, UMW, has been giv- 
ing the report extensive study in recent 
days. At an early date, he can be expected 
to renew his representations on behalf of 
his people for full employment based on 
a Canadian market for Canadian coal. 

Canadian importers of bituminous coal 
report that they are impressed with the 
reasonable and realistic approach to the 
subject, as they continue to compete in 
the Central Canada market under difficult 
marketing conditions. 

Spokesmen for the New Brunswick 
mines have not hesitated to criticize the 
subsidy provisions in the Rand Report ap- 
plicable to their province. Some of the 
smaller mines, producing less than 50,000 
tons a year, will not be eligible for the 
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proposed subsidy program, and those 
which do participate will do so on a basis 
well below the figures set to support the 
Cape Breton mines. 

Could it be that Commissioner Rand is 
recommending what he deems to be fair 
and reasonable Federal government sup- 
port for a province that has not itself 
exhibited an interest or ability to make 
maximum use of the product? For it has 
been decided that the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission will use resi- 
dual oil, rather than coal, in its new 
thermal plant at East Saint John. Other 
large industrial users of coal in the pro- 
vince have also seen fit to switch from 
coal to oil. Commissioner Rand does not 
avoid comment on this situation. He says: 

“With a local interest in coal one would 
think that the provinces seeking Dominion 
action in aid would at least do their part 
in the use of their own coal .. .” 

For other reasons, the Commissioner has 
seen fit to exclude Alberta, British Col- 
umbia and Saskatchewan from his pro- 
posed social subsidy program. He recom- 
mends that producers there be paid basic 
subsidies only. He excludes the coal ex- 
ports to Japan from social subsidies. 

It is well known that these provinces 
are primarily interested in developing mar- 
kets for gas and oil, at the expense of 
coal and lignite from their own 
Commissioner Rand contends that the pay- 
ment of social subsidies under these cir- 
cumstances would be unwarranted. He also 
records the fact that these provincial gov- 
ernments did not solicit Federal govern- 
ment assistance of the type proposed to 
maintain a reasonable level of production 
in the Maritimes. where the regional econ- 
omy is virtually dependent upon the min- 
ing of coal for survival. 

Many Canadians believe that non-eco- 
nomic measures are sometimes necessary 
to preserve national unity. The Commis- 
sioner stresses the fact that New Bruns- 


areas. 


wick and Nova Scotia played an early and 
decisive role in the growth of this na- 
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tion, and urges that those enjoying a more 
prosperous way of life in other parts of 
Canada treat their provincial neighbours 
as something more than poor relations. 

He says that a Canadian policy devoid 
of any form of direct public aid would 
generate an economic slum area in Cape 
Breton like the one in West Virginia, 
where derelict coal towns stand as monu- 
ments to the lack of such a policy in the 
United States. 

The Report solicits appreciation of the 
substantial benefits accruing to this coun- 
try through the sale of Canadian natural 
gas in California and other U.S. markets. 
Coupled with the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations for a National Coal Policy as 
outlined in his report, these observations 
seem to suggest that a Continental Fuels 
Policy is in the best interests of both the 
United States and Canada. He views with 
great concern the dumping of gas at the 
expense of the domestic consumer and the 
wasteful use of it under steam boilers. 

The Commissioner recommends that the 
Dominion Coal Board be reorganized and 
reduced in size, with Directors who are 
free of association with the coal industry. 
In this connection, some of those vitally 
concerned in these matters would acclaim 
the appointment of Commissioner Rand to 
the reconstituted Board, in the event that 
it is called upon to administer 
and policies founded on his recommenda- 
tions. 

Suppose Parliament in its wisdom ap- 
proves the Rand Report in its entirety. 
what will happen and who will benefit? 

For the first time DOSCO can look for- 
ward to running a coal subsidiary that has 
some semblance of a business operation. 
A schedule can be developed for mine 
closures that will permit all levels of gov- 
ernment and the miners themselves to plan 
for future moves. 

DOSCO salesmen can start selling in the 
regional markets where their incentive 
subsidies will stimulate maximum produc- 
tion and profits. Plans and programs for the 


subsidies 


Gas and oil reaching the heartland of Canada via pipe lines largely displaced coal, 


The Prime Minister has announced a fil! 





trade and vocational schools can be pre- 
pared. 

Estimates of future capital expenditure 
programs in the Sydney area can be de- 
veloped. 

The taxpayer can rest assured that the 
subsidy phase of the Rand program will! 
not go beyond the level reached last year 
i.e. 15.5 millions. 

If the Western mines are to keep thei: 
export orders from Japan the provincia 
governments will be forced to pick up th 
ticket left by the Federal government fo: 
the more affluent and responsible authori 
ties. 

The National Energy Board and othe 
agencies can take official notice of th 
“naked facts” i.e. that if Canada sells hun 
dreds of millions worth of one fuel int 
California and other States of the Union 
it is not unreasonable to import anothe: 
fuel into central Canada as part of a con 
tinental fuels policy. 

Faced with a degree of stability, banks 
and businessmen in the mining regions 
should be able to go ahead with certain 
plans not previously possible under the 
short-term transportation subvention pro 
grams. 

Henceforth, payments that former!) 
went to the CNR and CPR will go direct 
to the producing mine. 

National unity should be strengthened 
with the new concept of social planning. 
i.e. the payment of social subsidies by the 
Federal authority to support 
provincial areas. 


depressed 


Action is needed soon. The present sub- 
vention program expires March 31 next. 
and some measures must be taken to deal 
with “the crisis” from that date forward. 
| 
session soon, so the Rand Report is like's 
to receive early debate and action. If such 
is the case, the prevailing “atmosphere of 
gloom and epprehension” hanging ov«! 
Cape Breton coal towns should be replaced 
“with one of hope and aspiration”. 








both U.S. and Canadian. 
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by Peter Desbarats 


New Steps in Radiation Protection 


‘UBLIC ORATORY about “fallout” has abated 
with the temporary cessation of atomic 
ests, but government scientists are work- 
ng quietly to provide Canadians with the 
facts of atomic life. 

Already the basic elements of a com- 
plex radiation detection network cover 
Canada from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia. It is designed to act as a huge 
“Geiger counter” placed against the life 
processes of the nation. 

Today the network can provide Cana- 
dians with an instant and accurate warn- 
ing of any increase in radiation levels 
throughout the country. In the future. it 
vill not only react to changes in radia- 
tion levels but estimate their effects on 
human life. 

The detection network is one of a 
growing number of services now oper- 
ited by the Radiation Protection Division 
of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare under its senior scientific 
fficer, Dr. P. M. Bird. 

Some indication of the government's 
oncern about radiation can be gained 
from the rapid expansion of the division 

recent years. In 1949, it consisted of 

vO scientists and a technician — working 
nder the department’s industrial health 
ivision. Their job was to supervise the 

-¢ of radioactive materials outside gov- 

nment atomic energy projects. 

Today the radiation protection division 

‘'s 46 established personnel positions. 

pervision of radioactive materials in 

‘spitals, laboratories and factories is 

ily a small part of its work. It is inter- 

‘ed in every source of natural and man- 

ide radiation in Canada, whether it lies 

the rocks of the Canadian Shield, in 
versity reactors or in our very bones. 

Within three years, the division will 

-Upy a new radiation protection center 

be started this year on the outskirts 

Ottawa. When the centre is finished 

1963, it will house a staff of approxi- 

‘ely 75 people. 

‘anadian scientists had been working on 

problem of protecting humans from 
iation long before the spectacular haz- 

S of fallout made headlines across the 

ntry. The present division traces its ori- 

to the work of scientists in the im- 
liate postwar years at the government’s 
nic plant at Chalk River, Ont. 
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Workers at the plant were the first 
Canadians who had to learn to live in 
close proximity to large quantities of 
man-made radioactive materials. A special 
radiation protection service was _ estab- 
lished at Chalk River to safeguard their 
health. 

The: Department of National Health 
and Welfare moved into the picture when 
radioactive materials began to appear in 
hospitals. laboratories and civilian indus- 
tries. In 1949 a Chalk River scientist. Dr. 
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Films now guard 10,000 Canadians. 





G. H. Guest. was brought to Ottawa to 
head a new health radiation section of 
the department's industrial health division. 
Dr. Bird, a physicist, joined him after 
completing studies at Canadian and British 
Universities. 

From then on. no one in Canada was 
permitted to use radioactive material until 
his application had been cleared by the 
division. Each applicant had to show that 
his facilities were designed and his staff 
trained to handle radioactive materials 
safely. 

Technical personnel were added to the 
division to check design features of radio- 
active installations. As radiation became 
an effective weapon against disease, medi- 
cal experts were hired to check amounts 
of radiation received by patients under- 
going the new treatments in hospital. 

A special film service was created for 
people working with the cobalt “bombs” 
in hospitals and with other sources of 
penetrating gamma rays. ; 

This service provides radiation-sensitive 
film to workers at a nominal charge. The 
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small squares of film, changed every two 
weeks, are worn in plastic holders clipped 
to work clothes. 

By studying the films returned to service 
headquarters in Ottawa, scientists can de- 
termine amounts of radiation received by 
individual workers during each two-week 
period. A complex accounting system en- 
ables them to keep “running scores” of 
the individual radiation totals. 

Whenever these totals threaten to ex- 
ceed limits set by the International Com- 
mission on Radiation Protection, the divi- 
sion contacts the workers concerned and 
helps them and their employers to take 
protective measures. 

The growth of this film service in re- 
cent years gives some idea of the impor- 
tant role of atomic energy in Canadian 
life today. In 1951, 375 Canadians wore 
the plastic film-holders. Today, the service 
protects the lives of more than 10,000 
people. 

About 7,600 of these “subscribers” work 
with X-rays or radioactive materials in 
hospitals and medical offices and clinics. 
About 1,400 are in industry, 700 in re- 
search laboratories, 400 in national de- 
fence establishments and 250 in dental 
offices. 

The film service is compulsory for per- 
sons working with radioactive materials 
but X-ray technicians use it on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Last year the service spotted and helped 
to protect 10 workers who were receiv- 
ing radiation in excess of limits set by 
the international commission. 

Unfortunately, the small squares of film 
are unable to detect less penetrating types 
of radiation. They offer no protection. 
for instance, to technicians using beta 
ray meters to measure thicknesses o! 
metal, paper and other sheet materials pro 
duced in modern factories. 

But these latter short-range radiation 
installations have to be approved }: 
the division before they come into oper: 
tion, and regular checks by travelling in 
spectors will assure their correct operatio! 
This work is carried on in co-operatio 
with provincial health authorities. 

The division’s original reactor safet 
program today has expanded to cov 
civilian power reactors and university r 
actors now operating or under constru 
tion. The safety of reactor personnel an 
people living near reactor sites is tl 
responsibility of Dr. A. H. Booth, a forn 
er Chalk River scientist who joined t! 
division two years ago. 

When this program is in full operatio 
in another two years, it will involve co 
stant checks of radiation in areas su 
rounding reactor sites. Surveys of norm 
background radiation in other parts « 
Canada will be made for control pu 
poses. 

While X-ray technicians in hospita 
are protected by the film service, th 
medical services branch of the division 
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small squares of film, changed every two 
weeks, are worn in plastic holders clipped 
to work clothes. 

By studying the films returned to service 
headquarters in Ottawa, scientists can de- 
termine amounts of radiation received by 
individual workers during each two-week 
period. A complex accounting system en- 
ables them to keep “running scores” of 
the individual radiation totals. 

Whenever these totals threaten to ex- 
ceed limits set by the International Com- 
mission on Radiation Protection, the divi- 
sion contacts the workers concerned and 
helps them and their employers to take 
protective measures. 

The growth of this film service in re- 
cent years gives some idea of the impor- 
tant role of atomic energy in Canadian 
life today. In 1951, 375 Canadians wore 
the plastic film-holders. Today, the service 
protects the lives of more than 10,000 
people. 

About 7,600 of these “subscribers” work 
with X-rays or radioactive materials in 
hospitals and medical offices and clinics. 
About 1,400 are in industry, 700 in re- 
search laboratories, 400 in national de- 
fence establishments and 250 in dental 
offices. 

The film service is compulsory for per- 
sons working with radioactive materials 
but X-ray technicians use it on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Last year the service spotted and helped 
to protect 10 workers who were receiv- 
ing radiation in excess of limits set by 
the international commission. 

Unfortunately, the small squares of film 
are unable to detect less penetrating types 
of radiation. They offer no protection, 
for instance, to technicians using beta- 
ray meters to measure thicknesses of 
metal, paper and other sheet materials pro- 
duced in modern factories. 

But these latter short-range radiation 
installations have to be approved by 
the division before they come into opera- 
tion, and regular checks by travelling in- 
spectors will assure their correct operation. 
This work is carried on in co-operation 
with provincial health authorities. 

The division’s original reactor safety 
program today has expanded to cover 
civilian power reactors and university re- 
actors now operating or under construc- 
tion. The safety of reactor personnel and 
people living near reactor sites is the 
responsibility of Dr. A. H. Booth, a form- 
er Chalk River scientist who joined the 
division two years ago. 

When this program is in full operation, 
in another two years, it will involve con- 
stant checks of radiation in areas sur- 
rounding reactor sites. Surveys of normal 
background radiation in other parts of 
Canada will be made for control pur- 
poses. 

While X-ray technicians in hospitals 
are protected by the film service, the 
medical services branch of the division is 
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Lawyer, doctor, merchant, chief— 


Makes no difference whether you’re Mr. 
Big, a professional man or a one-girl 
office—you can use a postage meter with 
pleasure and profit! First, you’re finished 
for good with old-fashioned adhesive 
stamps, so fragile, stick-together-able, and 
losable. No more sluppy stamp sticking. 
No stamp box to worry about. 

The DM postage meter gives even the 
smallest office all the benefits of metered 
mail—for about 30¢ a business day! 

You print postage as you need it, directly 
on the envelope; or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. Print any denomination 
for any kind of mail; and always have the 
right stamp. If you want, you can also print 
your own small ad on every envelope. 


—— 
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> POSTAGE METERS 


Offices in all principal cities coast-to-coast. 
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a) Pitney-Bowes 


There’s a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
And anyone can use a meter. 

You buy postage by simply having the 
postofiice set the meter, for any amount you 
desire. Your postage in the meter is always 
protected from loss, damage, misuse; and 
is automatically accounted for on visible 
registers. And metered mail can often make 
earlier trains and planes, as it needs less 
handling in the postoflice. 

There is no minimum mail requirement. 
One-third of DM users average less than 
$1 a day for postage. Power models for 
larger mailers. peer ics 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for Print, 
a demonstration without obligation. Or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide Guide with 
rates for all classes of mail. 


New—the 5500, 
compact desk 
model postage 

meter that 


envelopes in 
one operation. 


— sANAD 
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909 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Good judgement comes 


with experience... and 
Johnnie Walker Scotch 


proves your judgement 
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concerned about the amount of radiation 
received by patients undergoing X-ray 
treatment. Dr. W. J. D. Cooke now has 
started a study of radiation received by 
the reproductive organs of X-ray patients. 

All these programs are concerned with 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, where 
scientists and technicians release con- 
trolled amounts of radiation for construc- 
tive purposes. But atomic and nuclear 
bomb tests, in the past, have acted as 
huge generators of radioactive materials 
scattered broadside across the world. 
Under constant pressure from an alarmed 
public, the radiation protection division 
has gradually built up a network of ob 
servation points to detect this type of 
man-made radiation. 

The fallout detection program started 
in 1955 with the collection of powdered 
milk samples from milk-producing areas 
across Canada. Today these samples are 
gathered every month at 16 stations for 
analysis at the division’s radiochemical! 
laboratory in Ottawa. Each of the samples 
is put through a 36-day process at the 
lab to determine the amount of radio- 
active strontium-90 it contains. 

Twenty-five meteorological — stations, 
stretching across the country from Tor- 
bay, Newfoundland, to Vancouver, BC. 
now mail daily air samples to the divi- 
sion’s physics laboratory in Ottawa. Radio- 
active particles in the atmosphere are 
collected by drawing air continuously 
through a filter paper for a 24-hour per- 
iod. 

The same meteorological stations also 
ship monthly rainfall samples to the lub 
in plastic containers. The samples ire 
boiled until all the water has evaporated 
and the solid residues are tested for radio- 
activity. 


Both the air and rainfall sampling pro- 
grams have been in full operation tor 
about a year. Results are published in a 
quarterly report which also includes di! 
from the milk sampling program. 

Considered comprehensively, these 
dividual studies produce a pattern of “ 
servation points” designed to follow | \¢ 
course of man-made radioactive partic °s 
from the moment they enter the atn 
phere until they reach targets within ic 
human body. Eventually, data will be « /|- 
lected to show the relationship betw :n 
radiation in the air, rainfall, soil, f 0d 
and human beings. 


This information will enable scien\ ‘s 
in future to forecast the end result of .Y 
new increases in radiation initially  °- 
tected by the air and rainfall survy. ss. 
If nuclear bombs tests occur again in 
future, scientists at Ottawa will also ¢ 
able to give Canadians a fairly accu: te 
idea of their eventual effect on radiai 0 
in the human body. This data also : 4 
necessary starting-point for scien! »ls 
attempting to determine long-range efl. ‘ts 
of radiation on human life. 
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Last item on the agenda—but the most 
pleasant. Pleasant because their decision 
means they'll be doing business with a 
company of the Canada Iron Group. 


It means that all the big and little problems 
that had been theirs will now be under the 
Canada Iron wing. And that’s a pleasant 
thought. 


Because, from this moment on, Canada 
Iron’s record of reliability is on the line to 


be lived up to. 


| 
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foundries, limite 
HEAD OFFICE: 921 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 














And Canada Iron will live up to it! That’s 
why these men feel at ease—with a burden 


off their shoulders. 





If you want full value on any job... rely 
on a company of the Canada Iron Group. 


LNA RON —T" 
entirely Canadian family of manufacturing 
and distributing companies with sales offices, 
warehouses and 19 plants in major Canadian 
centres from coast to coast. 


CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, LIMITED 

DOMINION STRUCTURAL STEEL LIMITED 

C. W. CARRY LTD. 

CALGARY STRUCTURAL STEEL LTD. 

WESTERN BRIDGE AND STEEL FABRICATORS LIMITED 
PRESSURE PIPE LIMITED 

TAMPER LIMITED 


RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED 
PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
C. M. LOVSTED & COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 
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Canada is Famous 


for Seagram's V.O. 


Honoured the world over for its smoothness, light-body and 
delicate bouquet, Seagram’s V.O. is the lightest, 

cleanest-tasting whisky you ever enjoyed. That’s why: 
More people throughout the world buy Seagram’s V.O. 


than any other whisky exported from any country. 
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THE “ROARING GAME’, as curlers like to call 


it, is a friendly game the whole family can 





play. It unites ever-increasing thousands of 


Canadians in friendly competition. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Raymond Rodgers 


Does the Cabinet Govern Canada? 


Now that the new Cabinet members have 
moved to their desks and the dust has 
settled somewhat we would like to raise 
one very big question about the whole 
business. Perhaps the informed public 
will thereby be prompted to give some 
consideration to the whole trend of our 
form of Cabinet Government. For there 
is a definite new trend emerging, and that 
is for the higher Civil Servants to make 
more and more of the real suggestions; 
the Cabinet (and under Diefenbaker, 
more the PM than the members individual- 
ly) simply endorses or blocks policies wel- 
ling up from below. 

Many will argue this is a good thing. 
The day of the technocrat has arrived 
and we can do with less, rather than more, 
meddling from inexperienced politicians. 
Fine, if that is what we want. But let 
us at least be aware of what the impli- 
cations are. 

The doubtful relevance of experience 
and position is reflected in the new 
Cabinet. Some figures, like Hugh John 
Flemming, have a working background 
for the job to be done. Given a business- 
oriented Government it is probably only 
natural that a businessman like George 
lices should get Trade and Commerce. 
Defence Member Douglas Harkness has 

military background though he will 
have to watch the old saying about gen- 
cals always planning for the last war. 

But some of Diefenbaker’s Cabinet gives 

ison to doubt. The senior men, with 
t outstanding exception of External 
\ fairs Minister Green, all have some 
p ior academic, parliamentary, or prac- 
teal training in their fields. But with 
‘one of the junior men the emphasis is 
© the parliamentary rather than the aca- 
(nic or practical. We do not intend to 
¢ \barrass by mentioning names, for these 

ointments are the result of a system. 
1 the system needs to be questioned. 

\s if to reinforce our contention, it is 
in -resting to note that many shifted Min- 
is' vs plan to take, not only their personal 
Ss vetaries, but also their executive or 
“sostantive” assistants with them to 
thr new portfolios. Many might ask if, 
lin the standpoint of efficiency, it would 
nN be =better for Mac Brown to stay 
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in Agriculture; Roy Faibish — that mys- 
tic and politician rolled into one — to 
stay in Northern Affairs; Mel Jack to 
remain with Transport; and Pierre Cha- 
loux to stay on in the Solicitor-General’s 
office. But no, it seems that a knowledge 
of Ministers’ habits is more important 
than a knowledge of the field, so they are 
all moving with their masters. 


Of course, the answer to this has two 
parts. The first consists of Diefenbaker’s 
firm grasp of certain political principles. 
For example, if you want to keep a 
firm rein on External Affairs and De- 
fence you appoint a non-specialist like 
Green and an obedient Lieutenant-Colonel 
like Harkness to these jobs. If you want 
to dominate the Cabinet, you make it 
the largest in Canadian history so that. 
in accordance with one of Parkinson’s ubi- 
quitous laws, it surpasses the point of 
collective efficacy. 

Diefenbaker realizes the necessity of 
using these principles; despite talk in many 
circles about a “stronger” Cabinet to face 
the supposed 1961 election, it is clear that 


the new Cabinet primarily strengthens the 
focus on The Chief himself. The PM is 
trving to grasp the role of a Party Leader 
as found in much of modern British, and 
some of Canada’s parliamentary history. 
This at least he wants, given the impos- 


sibility of God-given leadership either 
in Canada or in the person of John Die- 
fenbaker. 

The other part of the answer is the 
principle of regional representation. This, 
more than political personalities, under- 
lies the frequent irrelevance between train- 
ing and position in the Canadian Cabinet. 
George Pearkes actually had an outstand- 
ing background preparing him for Defence. 
But many suspect that the PM was wor- 
ried right from the start that Pearkes 
would be caricatured as a Blimp — which 
his friends (and even some of his enemies) 
say he is not. 

Nevertheless any such 
necessarily weighed against the problem 
of West Coast representation. Pearkes hap- 
pened in the old days to meet two require- 
ments. Green meets only one — the fact 
he comes from B.C. — but that, plus a 
respect for his personal shrewdness, 
was sufficient to put him into External 
Affairs. 

Some newsmen, but not those from 
Quebec, have expressed surprise at the 
elevation of Leon Balcer to the high post 
of Transport Minister. But this elevation 
was necessary, from the point of view of 
regional representation, to give French 
Canada at least one major portfolio. It 
is doubtful whether even this, along with 
the appointment of Noel Dorion to State 
and the retention of Paul Comtois and 
Pierre Sevigny, will satisfy Quebec require- 
ments, especially when William Hamilton, 
though a most efficient minister, is not a 


worries were 
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for Seagram's V.O. 


Honoured the world over for its smoothness, light-body and 
delicate bouquet, Seagram’s V.O. is the lightest, 
cleanest-tasting whisky you ever enjoyed. That’s why: 
More people throughout the world buy Seagram’s V.O. 
than any other whisky exported from any country. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Raymond Rodgers 


Does the Cabinet Govern Canada? 


Now that the new Cabinet members have 
moved to their desks and the dust has 
settled somewhat we would like to raise 
one very big question about the whole 
business. Perhaps the informed public 
will thereby be prompted to give some 
consideration to the whole trend of our 
form of Cabinet Government. For there 
is a definite new trend emerging, and that 
is for the higher Civil Servants to make 
more and more of the real suggestions; 
the Cabinet (and under Diefenbaker, 
more the PM than the members individual- 
ly) simply endorses or blocks policies wel- 
ling up from below. 

Many will argue this is a good thing. 
The day of the technocrat has arrived 
and we can do with less, rather than more, 
meddling from inexperienced politicians. 
Fine, if that is what we want. But let 
us at least be aware of what the impli- 
cations are. 

The doubtful relevance of experience 
and position is reflected in the new 
Cabinet. Some figures, like Hugh John 
Flemming, have a working background 
for the job to be done. Given a business- 
oriented Government it is probably only 
natural that a businessman like George 
lices should get Trade and Commerce. 
Defence Member Douglas Harkness has 

military background though he _ will 
have to watch the old saying about gen- 
cruls always planning for the last war. 

But some of Diefenbaker’s Cabinet gives 
reison to doubt. The senior men, with 
("ce Outstanding exception of External 
\-fairs Minister Green, all have some 
por academic, parliamentary, or prac- 
toil training in their fields. But with 
sone of the junior men the emphasis is 
6: the parliamentary rather than the aca- 
(nic or practical. We do not intend to 
¢’ barrass by mentioning names, for these 
‘ointments are the result of a system. 
i+ the system needs to be questioned. 

‘s if to reinforce our contention, it is 
in resting to note that many shifted Min- 
Isis plan to take, not only their personal 
Sc etaries, but also their executive or 
“s.ostantive” assistants with them to 
thoy new portfolios. Many might ask if, 
fin the standpoint of efficiency, it would 
ne’ be better for Mac Brown to stay 
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in Agriculture; Roy Faibish — that mys- 
tic and politician rolled into one — to 
stay in Northern Affairs; Mel Jack to 
remain with Transport; and Pierre Cha- 
loux to stay on in the Solicitor-General’s 
office. But no, it seems that a knowledge 
of Ministers’ habits is more important 
than a knowledge of the field, so they are 
all moving with their masters. 

Of course, the answer to this has two 
parts. The first consists of Diefenbaker’s 
firm grasp of certain political principles. 
For example, if you want to keep a 
firm rein on External Affairs and De- 
fence you appoint a non-specialist like 
Green and an obedient Lieutenant-Colonel 
like Harkness to these jobs. If you want 
to dominate the Cabinet, you make it 
the largest in Canadian history so that, 
in accordance with one of Parkinson's ubi- 
quitous laws, it surpasses the point of 
collective efficacy. 

Diefenbaker realizes the necessity of 
using these principles; despite talk in many 
circles about a “stronger” Cabinet to face 
the supposed 1961 election, it is clear that 


the new Cabinet primarily strengthens the 
focus on The Chief himself. The PM is 
trving to grasp the role of a Party Leader 
as found in much of modern British, and 
some of Canada’s parliamentary history. 
This at least he wants, given the impos- 
sibility of God-given leadership either 
in Canada or in the person of John Die- 
fenbaker. 

The other part of the answer is the 
principle of regional representation. This, 
more than political personalities, under- 
lies the frequent irrelevance between train- 
ing and position in the Canadian Cabinet. 
George Pearkes actually had an outstand- 
ing background preparing him for Defence. 
But many suspect that the PM was wor- 
ried right from the start that Pearkes 
would be caricatured as a Blimp — which 
his friends (and even some of his enemies) 
sav he is not. 

Nevertheless any such worries were 
necessarily weighed against the problem 
of West Coast representation. Pearkes hap- 
pened in the old days to meet two require- 


ments. Green meets only one — the fact 
he comes from B.C. — but that, plus a 
respect for his personal shrewdness, 


was sufficient to put him into External 
Affairs. 

Some newsmen, but not those from 
Quebec, have expressed surprise at the 
elevation of Leon Balcer to the high post 
of Transport Minister. But this elevation 
was necessary, from the point of view of 
regional representation, to give French 
Canada at least one major portfolio. It 
is doubtful whether even this, along with 
the appointment of Noel Dorion to State 
and the retention of Paul Comtois and 
Pierre Sevigny, will satisfy Quebec require- 
ments, especially when William Hamilton, 
though a most efficient minister, is not a 























“OK, fellas — let’s show that other crowd our new shuffle step.” 
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time master was home’ 
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To add to the joys of home-coming, try this. 
Relax in an easy chair and let the smooth, 
mellow, comforting flavor of “Black & White’ 
smooth away the cares of the day. It’s a su- 
perb Scotch Whisky with all the distinction 
and gentleness of Scotch at its very best. 

The Secret is in the Blending 
Black & White Scotch Whisky is blended 
from a selection of Scotland’s finest indivi- 
dual whiskies. It’s famous the world over for 
its distinctive character and unvarying flavor. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Available in several sizes. 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd, 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty The Queen 


BLACKe WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN’S” ae 









Minister Harkness: Obedient? 





Defence 





Quebecois. The Balcer appointment was 
made almost purely on the basis af re 
gional representation—which is not to dis 
parage Balcer’s experience in such matters 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway pilot dispute 

Of course we need some kind of regiona! 
representation in the Canadian form of 
Gevernment. The Senate was originall, 
supposed to look after this but nowadays 
the Senate is as far removed from prac- 
tical government as is the individual inde- 
pendent MP. 

Somehow or other, given the centrifugal 
forces operating in Canada (and particu- 
larly in Quebec), some means has to be 
found for regional representation in the 
high seat of government. But it is years 
since anybody questioned whether or not 
our present system is the best one. 

Can we be all that sure that individu: 
provinces would resent Ministers ‘for 
Regional Problems? Certainly there 
indications that the Maritimes would no 
reject the proposal out of hand. And Que- 
bec would be only too glad to secur 
further representation in the highes 
echelon of the Civil Service (particulai! 
the Foreign Service) where, to come back 
to our starting point, much of the rc! 
government of Canada takes place. 
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Transport Minister Balcer: Region¢ 
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| In Canadian hospitals 

NICKEL STAINLESS STEEL 
for cleanliness inside... | pom : 
for lasting beauty Outside! —soxpisssicrens ines .one.at ine Wetland County Gene 


ral Hospital, Welland, Ontario, depend on nickel stainless 
steel to protect the purity of the foods they serve. 





Modern hospitals now make extensive use of nickel 
stainless steel for gleaming beauty, utmost cleanliness 
and ease of maintenance. 

Outside, nickel stainless steel curtain wall systems re- 
sist corrosion and weathering...tend to wash clean 
with every rainfall...stay new-looking for years with 
little or no cleaning and maintenance. 


Inside, nickel stainless steel operating room, kitchen 
and laundry equipment provide the highest possible 
standards of sanitation. Dirt and bacteria-breeding 
food particles can’t get a grip on the smooth, hard 
metal. Inside, too, stainless steel hardware, stair railings ) 
and ornamental accessories harmonize beautifully with eo ee Wind ovis gato agp pleco 


wood, tile, glass and enamelled surfaces. Shown here is the operating amphitheatre of the Toronto 
East General Hospital. 





Nickel stainless steel has a bright enduring lustre... 
is resistant to rust and corrosion... is easier to fabri- 
cate. That’s why stainless steel containing quality Inco 
Nickel is so often specified for architectural applications 
and for hospital and restaurant equipment, 


THE 
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NICKEL m 





COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED NC, * 
ee ee oe een ee This nickel stainless steel laundry room equipment will 


provide long trouble-free service in the University Hospital, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 





This modern hospital in Thompson, Manitoba, site of Inco’s latest nickel mining development, presents a beautiful exterior with its gleami1 
polished nickel stainless steel window frames, main entrances and mullions contrasting with dull matte finished nickel stainless steel panels 
columns. Architects: Waisman Ross & Associates. 
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by Anthony West 


For the Least 


It HAS BEEN difficult, in these past few 
weeks, to turn from the _ excitements 
of the splendid international raree-show 
which has made New York, albeit greatly 
against its will, into a true world capital 


at last, to the flatness and vacuity of 


the dimmest Presidential campaign of 
record. 

While the United States was engaged 
once again in the ridiculous business of 
demanding the exclusion of China from 
the UN as a pledge of love from its 
friends and allies, and overdrawing still 
further on its account of responsibility 
and prestige, Vice-President Nixon was 
remorselessly continuing his “just folks” 
tactics and getting up on his feet to prove 
whenever he could that he was a nice 
likeable guy with a family and without a 
single dangerous thought in his head that 
mightn’t have been put there by the 
leader writer of a small town newspaper. 

After Ambassador Wadsworth had won 
a nominal victory on the China question, 
with a vote which was a shattering re- 
velation of the decline of U.S. floor 
leadership in the General Assembly, 
Nixon was to be seen and heard playing 
the same game. 

Americans and America, he continued 
'o assert, had never stood higher in the 
world’s esteem. His utterances on_ this 
cuestion were, however, less important 
(han his next major move, which was to 
ppear on the empty morning streets of 
lings, Montana, to borrow two dollars 
d fifty cents from a cop so that he 
uld get some breakfast. This was play- 
z with fire, but the Vice-President show- 

right away that he could handle it. 

did not then go off to get himself 
¥ fancy-pants two dollar breakfast; he 
nt to a nearby eatery and took the 85- 
it special. 

"he effect of Nixon’s tactics on the 

mnalists covering his campaign is de- 
tating, and their complaints are pitiful 

they uncomprehendingly watch his on- 
ngs. Maddened by his refusal to say 

‘thing that might puzzle, confuse, or 
‘ress any single voter they have begun 

say that he must be losing ground on 

» account and the thimbleriggers who 

i the polls have now begun cooking 

r results to show that he is. 
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Objectionable 


There is room to doubt it. The color- 
less image of an ordinary man which the 
Vice-President is so carefully construct- 
ing is not objectionable to ordinary 
people, and in many ways Nixon's appeal 
to the ordinary man resembles the appeal 
President Truman made to the voters 
when he wiped the floor with poor Tom 
Dewey, who was as bright as a button. 
Nixon’s approach is a good deal less 
salty than Truman’s was, which is to say 
in other terms that Nixon is making a 
play for the women’s vote where Truman 
was getting to the men, but in both cases 
the idea behind the play is the same. 

Like Truman, Nixon has decided. prob- 
ably correctly, that Republicans vote Re- 
publican and Democrats vote Democratic. 
and that elections are won by whoever 
draws in the most of that uncommitted 
mass of political zombies who belong to 
the 30 per cent or so of the eligible voters 
who do not ordinarily go to the polls 
at all. 

Eisenhower's six and a half million 
majority came out of this limbo and 
these non-politicals voted for him partly 
because he was not a regular politician, 
and partly because he gave out simpli- 
fications of complex issues in folksy 
language. He had taken part in great 
events, and had mingled with the great 
captains of great nations, and he was 
still from Abilene, and as nice a guy as 
you could wish to meet. 

Nixon lacks the splendor which had 
attached itself to the General, but he has 
been in the White House or near it for 
eight years, and that is something in the 
line of greatness. He has met his Kings. 
Queens and Heads of State and he re- 
mains just like an awful lot of people all 
the same. 

For every voter who is scared by his 
hesitant approach to big issues there are 
probably two who think that these are 
serious matters which need a lot of 
thought and that it’s just as well not to 
be too sure of the answers, or to be 
committed, before all the facts are in. 
It is those two voters, one of whom does 
not as a rule vote, Nixon is out to get. 
He is not making any bid for the people 
who voted for Stevenson last time or the 
time before that; he can win handily 
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uy stamps now before the 
rush. 2 and 5 cent stamps come 
in handy dollar packs. 





Check your list for correct 
addresses. Include postal zone 
number where needed. 





Tie out-of-town and local mail 
in separate bundles. Attach 
Post Office labels. Put your 
return address on all envelopes. 








Wrap parcels well and tie with 
cord. Print the address. Put 
return address outside and 
inside the parcel. Weigh at 
the Post Office. 


Mail early. A Post Office leaf- 
let will be delivered to your 
home with suggested mailing 
dates. 


Last date for local delivery 
DECEMBER 17 
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IN THE PRICE 


} You'll appreciate the distinguished 


bouquet and flavour of Sandeman 
ports and sherries. The name is a 
byword among connoisseurs. A “‘buy- 
word”’, too, because Sandeman’s cost 
a little less in comparison with other 
fine wines. This is due to Sandeman’s 
“direct handling policy’’—their own 
control of wines from vine to bottle and 
direct shipment to Canada. 
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without them just as the President could. 

When Kennedy speaks he has not a 
word to waste on Nixon. He addresses 
himself simultaneously to the obscur- 
antist, McCarthyite, voting mass which 
provides the Democratic party with two- 
thirds of its marching strength in the 
north, and to the intelligentsia (who 
voted for Stevenson) who provide the 
other third. All his utterances have this 
birurcated form. 

He has of late taken up the Cuban 
issue and his opening speech on_ that 
question was a typical performance. Its 
opening and closing paragraphs were 3 
denunciation of Communist Cuba such 
as he would have to make to please his 
precinct organisations in Massachusetts. 
where the Democratic party is somewhat 
to the right of the Italian clerical Christ 
ian-Democratic party. The middle of the 
speech was a paraphrase of a pro-Castro 
report from Cuba which appeared in the 
New Republic which gave a rational ex 
planation of the dictator’s behavior and 
made nonsense of the candidate’s opening 
and closing paragraphs. The Kennedy) 
straddle on this issue is typical. 

It is most extreme in matters of fiscal 
policy. In one group of speeches on the 
question of economic growth Kennedy 
spoke with the voice of Galbraith who is 
for Keynesian pump-priming of _ the 
economy with federal money and who 
considers the idea of balancing the bud 
get an outworn shibboleth, and in anothe: 
group he came out hot and strong fo: 
reduced federal expenditures and a bal 
anced budget. Kennedy has espoused these 
irreconcilables while building up an inte: 
locking network of similar straddles. [n 
Maine he even made a brief but non 
theless staggering appearance in the role 
of a high tariff protectionist. 

One of the curious, and_ interestin: 
things about this election is the laree 
number of regular Republicans = ai! 
Democrats who dislike both candidates so 
heartily that they seriously discuss (at t! 
time of writing, in mid-October) the 
intention of abstaining. It is fascinati: : 
to hear evenings of political discussi 
in which the talkers cannot find anyth: 
to say for their party’s candidate i 
are limited to giving reasons for | 
voting for the other man. “I don’t |: 
Kennedy, but you just can’t vote | 
Nixon”, is one side of the coin and 
can’t stand that high school valedictori: 
but I'm damned if I'll vote for Kenned\ 
is the other. 

The scale can tip either way if « 
man or the other makes the major bloo 
er which will bring these potential : 
Stainers to the point of voting for the 
objectionable candidate. It is a unig 
situation in American politics and it 
making many people think. hard about 
processes by which these two men becai 
candidates. 
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Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


WooDROW WILSON and Abraham Lincoln 
re two U.S. presidents known to have 
‘layed chess. The following was played 
n 1898 when Wilson was on the staff 
ff Princeton University, a few years 
efore he headed it. 

Black: S. 


White: Woodrow Wilson, 


angleben. 


-Kt-KB3, P-Q4; 2.P-Q4, B-KB4; 3.P-K3, 
Xt-KB3; 4.P-B4, P-K3; 5.Kt-B3, Kt-B3; 
6.P-QR3, P-QR3; 7.P-QKt4, PxP; 8.BxP, 
’*-QKt4; 9.B-K2, B-Q3; 10.Kt-KR4, B- 
Kt3; 11.B-B3, Q-Q2; 12.P-K4, P-K4; 13. 
P-Q5, Kt-Q5; 14.KtxB, KtxBch; 15.QxKt, 
BPxKt; 16.B-Kt2, Castles; 17.Castles?, 
KtxQP; 18.Q-KKt3, Kt-KB5; 19.QR-Q1, 
Q-K2; 20.R-Q2, P-QB3; 21.KR-Q1, QR- 
Q1; 22.P-KB3, B-B2; 23.Q-B2, Q-Kt4; 24. 
K-R1I, RxR; 25.RxR, R-QKtl; 26.R-Q7, 
8B-Kt3;  27.Q-Q2, B-K6!; 28.Q-QB2, Kt- 
R6!: 29.Kt-QI, B-Kt3; 30.QxP, Kt-B5; 31. 


Q-B2, P-KR3; 32.B-Bl, Q-R5; 33.Q-Q2, 
R-QBI; 34.Kt-K3, BxKt; 35.QxB, R-B7: 
36.B-Q2, R-Kt7; 37.P-Kt3, R-Kt8ch; 38. 
B-B1, Q-R6!; 39.Resigns. 


Solution of Problem No. 256 (Harley), 
Key, 1.R-KKtl. 


Problem No. 257, by F. Gamage. 
White mates in two moves. (8 + 9) 

















Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


BoB HAD JUST finished the job when his 
wife came out into the garden. “That’s 
fine, dear,’ commented Ann, searching 
for the shadow on the old sun-dial he 
had erected. “But didn’t you plan to 
have it exactly at the middle of the 
lawn?” 

“Middle? Well, I think it is.” Her hus- 
band laughed. “It’s an odd shape, you 
know. I measured it up and the sides 
are eighteen feet, thirty-six feet, seventy- 
eight, and eighty-four feet.” 

Ann looked at her watch. “Anyway it 
is accurate,” she said. “I guess that’s what 
matters.” 

Bob nodded. “There it is and there 
it stays,” he declared. “I set it up exactly 
the same distance from each corner of 


the lawn, and that’s what I call the 
middle.” 

The lawn was certainly a very odd 
shape. What was its area? (139) 


Answer on Page 60. 


Who'd Have Thought It? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


. 32, 1A, 18. Absence makes the heart grow fonder? On the 


contrary! (3,2,5,3,2,4) 

See 15. 

Appropriate naval policy? (7) 

His reasoning is responsible for his post. (7) 
The craft of Margot Fonteyn? (4) 


(2. 18. A grizzly memory? (4,2,4) 
’ Soaring? Well, don’t make a song about it. (3) 
» No saint would be seen in them! (7) 


Casanova’s weren’t so hot? That’s a matter of opinion! (7) 
Any woman would if she found a 12 her bed. (7) 


>>? One who does is 25A, 2. (7) 


Imro 


ar 


What was William Tell without her? (3) 

2. Certainly not found at first in the appearance of Rodin’s 
famous statue. (4,2,7) 

pec: 2. 

Beau, having no water in France, took rum and became 
slightly mellow. (7) 

“To do all which may achieve and 
peace” (Abraham Lincoln) (7) 
Stores up valuables? (9) 

See 1A. 


DOWN 

his spring issue? (3) 

26. The person who thought less of others? (11) 

Suits what the suit does if suitable. (4) 

One who does, remembers 8. (7) 

At last strong liquor will give you something to speak on. (7) 

Did Sir William paint with brush or pen? (5) 

One a. first make a trip to reach this port. (7) 

See 15. 

hey say elephants never suffer from it. (7) ; 

Opposes a change in some of Sir Jos. Porter’s relations. (7) 

28, 8, 4A. Quite the reverse of 1A, 32, 1A, 18. (4,3,3.9) 

See 1A and 12. 

Concerning anagrammatical clues of an anti-social nature. (7) 

\ wild horse goes to extremes with one who cares for 

lorses. (7) ; . 

- their murder tower above all others in English history? 
) 

it’s usually good, so to speak, at meetings late in the day. (7) 

slump over. (5) 

here’s no sound to those old movie comedy cops. (4) 

ee 45: 

“hese dogs are no one’s pets. (3) 


a just and lasting 
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Solution to last puzzle 


ACROSS 21 Nibble 5 Total 
1 Ives 23 Ironical abstainers 
4 Catch 24 Coquette 6 Handbag 
7 Hyde 25 Ideals 7 Horse 
9 Primer Me = 8 Dilates 
10 Tendrils ox iinan 15 Milliners 
- a = Cty 17 Alimony 
13 Statue DOWN 18 Overtop 
14 Bigamist 2 Vermont 19 Stogies 
16 Raincoat 3 Simpleton 20 Oracles 
19 Sallow 4 Carcase 22 Blues (506) 
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Robertson Davies: Talking downstairs. 


WHO IS THE COMMON READER, that gentle 
creature who makes the writer’s audience, 
the publisher’s customer? Whoever he is, 
he has not been heard from. That, more 
or less, is the burden of two new studies 
of popular literature: The Denatured 
Novel by Albert Van Nostrand and A 
Voice from the Attic by Robertson Davies. 

Van Nostrand, a young academic who 
teaches literature at Brown University, is 
concerned only with the novel, in particu- 
lar with the American novel. But this 
restriction of his field of enquiry doesn’t 
reflect any corresponding narrowness in 
the author. 

Far from it. He not only knows all 
about the historical and literary aspects 
of his subject. That we expect from a 
scholar; though we could not have ex- 
pected him to write about them with such 
acuity. But what is more uncommon he 
also possesses a thorough understanding 
of the American publishing industry, of 
the sort that can only have been acquired 
from the “inside”. It is this unusual set 
of qualifications that gives his book such 
authority. 

Authority of this degree sits easy on its 
possessor, and Van Nostrand isn’t afraid 
to give rein to his wit. I found myself 
nodding wisely as he piled sentence on 
sentence of apt eulogy for Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace. “No one would disagree with 
these claims for War and Peace,” he con- 
cludes guilelessly. And then wickedly 
adds: “But it happens they are borrowed 
from reviews of Gone with the Wind . . .” 
That sort of thing makes a reviewer ner- 
vous. 

The popular novel, according to this 
writer, has become “denatured”. It has 
lost the qualities that made it answer to 
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Books 





by Kildare Dobbs 





The Not Impossible Reader 


a human need, and not in response to 
any demand from the people who buy 
books. The publisher in the United States 
has lost touch with readers: he caters 
more and more to the big buyers of story 
materials—the paperbacks, the slicks, the 
movies. For these he has adulterated his 
product, influencing the novelist to thin 
out the conflicts and get on with the 
story. 

Even when the publisher's product is 
pure, pressures within the trade _ itself 
tempt him to misrepresent it. Every good 
book is unique but this will not commend 
it to the marketers. On the contrary they 
want to be assured that it is not unique, 
so that they may hitch it to the wagon of 
previous successes. 

It happens that the publicity boys have 
done a particularly blatant job of this 
kind with Mr. Van Nostrand’s own book. 
“Advertising had its Hidden Persuaders’’, 
runs the blurb, “The automobile industry 
had its The Insolent Chariots. Radio and 
television had their The Great Man. Now 
all phases of the publishing industry come 
in for the same shrewd and deadly analy- 
sis...” This is an example of what the 
author lampoons as “the shotgun tech- 
nique”. I wonder whether he is laughing 
or crying. It must be disheartening for a 
man who makes his points so clearly to 
have them misunderstood or cynically dis- 
regarded. 

It is not as if he were unaware of the 
difficulty of communication between 
scholar and book salesman. They do not 
always speak the same language. “I once 
heard a salesman,” Van Nostrand recalls, 
“refer to a meretricious novel as ‘a piece 
of pork’; an editor at another house called 
it ‘sheer hamburger’. It is somehow 
symptomatic of the scholar’s semantic 
problem that in Publishers’ Row ‘pork’ 
and ‘hamburger’ are the same.” 

On the literary side he is no less clear 
and precise, supporting every general 
proposition with detailed illustration. If 
he writes e.g. of the success of the “home- 
and-Jesus formula”, he shows by example 
what it is and why it succeeds. If he 
makes a distinction between “serious” and 


“popular” art forms he gives its polarities 
lucid definition. And he can be just as 
genially blistering about bad writers «s 
he is about bad publishers, The Saturday 
Evening Post, the lunatics who write the 
blurbs on paperbacks or the bedlam which 
is Hollywood. 

Readers who have suffered through big. 
dismal war novels like The Caine Mutiny, 
The Young Lions, Battle Cry and the rest 
will be grateful to Van Nostrand for the 
way he cuts through the nonsense and 
shows what is wrong. Yet he can respond 
to the lively qualities in a popular writer 
who is otherwise a fraud: for example, he 
finds Erskine Caldwell’s novels very 
funny. 

Is he right when he says that publishers 
are banefully influenced by what used to 
be subsidiary markets? Does the buyer of 
reprint rights lean over the editor’s shoul- 
der and dictate his letters of acceptance 
or rejection? I can only go by my own 
experience. So far as New York and 
London editors are concerned the answer 
is often yes. Canadian publishers are not 
open to this temptation, for the good 
reason that they are too small to be 
noticed by the big buyers. 

Robertson Davies’ sprightly book is a!so. 
as I have said, a plea for the rights of 
the common reader. It is perhaps a com- 
ment on the state of the book trade in 
Canada that although the voice from 
Brown University might be said to com- 
pete with A Voice from the Attic they \re 
both, by an accident of agency, publis'ed 
here by the same house. 

Davies, as they say, needs no in'0- 
duction. It was his essays in this jour val 
that persuaded Alfred Knopf, the «'s 
tinguished American publisher, that he 
was the best book reviewer in Noth 
America. A Voice from the Attic, s° | 
am told, was written at Knopf's inv ‘a 
tion. The poet Patrick Anderson :s 
called Canada “America’s attic” — he <¢ 
the title, which implies a Canadian d- 
dressing Americans. 

I have read with delight Davies’ nov.'s. 
Leaven of Malice and A Mixture of F' il- 
ties, parts of them aloud to anyone \.0 
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Fabricated steel sections _ 
keep us ahead of schedule!” 


*This is the efficient way to build—I’m convinced of that! 


‘We're fastening the prefabricated sections directly to the structural members. 
Sub-trades will be able to move right in. 


“And speaking of sub-trades, the raceways built into the floor speed up the 
electrical installation and give terrific flexibility in layout. 

“Steel panels come to the job site cut to length and complete with insulation, 
They wall in fast and provide a strong durable structure that will look new for years. 

“I’ve used steel in every kind of building, from low-cost warehouses to prestige 
office buildings. 

“Your fabricator or distributor can give you all the facts on how panels—made 


from Dofasco PREMIER and SATINCOAT Galvanized Steels—give more building 
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| be aware of a 





would listen. The mind that informs them 


| is a fascinating and curious one, combin- 


ing sharp humor, a dandy’s fastidiousness 
in matters of style, brisk impatience with 


| every sort of claptrap, and a passion for 


putting people right about almost any 
subject under the sun. 

The same mind is unquestionably in 
evidence in A Voice from the Attic. Yet 
listening from inside the attic, I seem 
new note. The voice i: 


| talking to those people downstairs, and t 
| do this it has to talk down. One realize 


that the only way to keep the American 
in order is to treat them as a_ subjec 
race. Yet I sometimes wonder whethe 
that Canadian article of faith about ou: 
education being better than theirs isn't 


| after all, as illusory as any other article 
| of faith: the evidence of things not seen. 







These are impious thoughts and I do 
not urge them with much confidence. 
Davies explicitly says that he is talking to 
“the clerisy’—a collective noun for the 
hypothetical community of common read- 
ers—and he comes right out and concedes 
that as readers, some of them may well be 
his equals, or even his superiors. Not 
every writer would feel the need to make 
that point. 

If there are disadvantages in speaking 
from an attic, there are also unexpected 
pleasures. Where else would you be likely 
to find a copy of Professor O. S. Fowl- 
er’s Science of Life, an honest-to-god sex 
book published in 1870? That, at all 
events, is where I found mine. Davies is at 
his best rummaging out oddities of this 
kind and displaying them for us. Here 
are some forgotten Victorian novels, «and 
over there is a set of Surtees bought for 
the charming illustrations and then read 
and cherished for its own lively sake. 

Of Surtees Davies perceptively says: 
“He is that oddity, a thoroughly intelli- 
gent sportsman; like others of his rire 
kind, he is willing to forego the pleasures 
of excluding the nonsportsman, in order 


| to tell him what sport is really like. he 


least horsey reader becomes vicarious!) 
horsey with Surtees . . .” And he follows 
up this judgment with several pages of 
admirably specific appreciation. 

He is better at rendering his enth:si- 
asms than his abhorrences. Perhaps fr 
a kindly resolution to lash the vice 
spare the name, he sometimes leaves us 
in doubt as to the identity of his — ic- 
tims. 

“I feel,” he says, “that what is wreng 
with scores of modern novels which s! > 
literary quality, but which are repel «nt 
und depressing to the spirit, is not |. 
their writers have rejected a morality, >! 
that they have one which is unexami: <<. 
trivial, and lopsided . . . Briefly, some of 
them write very well, but they write frm 
base minds which have been unimpro: ed 
by thought or instruction.” 

That should teach someone for laugh ng 
in church—but whom? And how do te) 
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manage this trick of being uneducated and 
unthinking, and still writing well? 

There is much of interest by the way in 
this talkative, bookish book, but before 
the end our attention faints. The effort of 
‘ollowing this agile author through all his 
whims weighs on us, and at last it weighs 
on him too. He thinks of the yahoo hero 
f Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, allows his 
mind to rest on Arnold Toynbee, on con- 
emporary art, on Jung; and wrestling 
vith the apocalyptic depression they in- 
luce in him, ends his book on a rather 
jJespondent upbeat: 

“It is for the clerisy to show themselves 
nore alert, more courageous, and better 
prepared, so that when the first shafts of 
ihe dawn appear in our present night, they 
will know them for what they are.” 

A further note to the clerisy. The 
{wful Disclosures of Maria Monk, a 
fraudulent and pornographic book about 
nuns, is not so hard to come by in Canada 
us Davies suggests. A paperbook edition, 
announcing itself as “complete and un- 
abridged”, is on sale openly in down- 
town Toronto in a gospel store. It is pub- 
lished in Canada by The _ Evangelical 
Mission, Stouffville, Ont. Price 7Sc. 


rhe Denatured Novel, by Albert Van Nos- 
trand—McClelland & Stewart—$4. 


A Voice from the Attic, by Robertson 
Davies—McClelland & Stewart—S$5 


Dead Cock Robin 
by John Gellner 


Listié HORE-BELISHA was 43 when, in 
e summer of 1937, he became the British 
secretary of State for War in Neville 
iamberlain’s government. He was a bril- 
nt man, as his private papers, now 
ected by R. J. Minney, show. He had 
bon president of the Oxford Union, a 


$2 Se 


Niember of Parliament almost immedi- 
iy after leaving university, and the 
lk ding political writer for the Beaver- 


by ok newspapers. 

‘Ss soon as he took office, he set to 
a will to sweep out the musty corn- 
¢ of the War Office. He pressed for the 
lernization of the army, for more 
or and anti-aircraft defences. He made 
« aliant attempt to democratize a force 
‘h was still, in the main, led by a social 
C And he could be quite ruthless when 
h -ncountered obstruction. 
fter half a year in office he fired the 
1 Command. It was on that occasion 
th Malcolm MacDonald passed him a 

during a Cabinet meeting: “Dear 
n. have you shot any more generals 
th: morning?”. Hore-Belisha scribbled for 
: “To shoot any more would exhaust 
lepleted stock of ammunition”. 

his search for younger men who 
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would see things his way, Hore-Belisha | 
went far down the Army list. Of those 
whom he brought up, none jumped over 
the heads of more seniors than Lord Gort 
who went all the way from Major-General 
and Commandant of the Staff College to | 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. But 
Gort was not a happy choice. There were 
doubts about his appointment even then. 


Said The Times in an editorial—it wes 
written by Geoffrey Dawson, but it must 
be remembered that at that 
paper’s military correspondent was B. H. 
Liddell Hart—“The question, which must 
always remain in such a case, is whether 
his proved courage and popularity 
are reinforced by the intellectual grasp 
required in the great position which he is 
to fill’. We know now that Lord Alan- 
brooke thought that Gort, as Commander- 

} 





in-Chief, made a very fine fighting bat- 
talion C.O. 

At any rate, neither Gort nor some ef | 
the others who came to the top at that j 
time were thankful to Hore-Belisha. They ! 
were irritated by his flamboyance. They ! 
resented his interference in purely military | 
things. The showdown came at the end 
of 1939 over a fundamental question of | 
strategy. Gort and Ironside had assured | 
the Prime Minister that there was “no | 
reason whatever for anxiety about a Ger- 
man breakthrough”. Hore-Belisha was less | 
optimistic. He wrote to Chamberlain: 

“My visits to France have convinced me | 
that unless we utilize the time that is still : 
available to us with far more vision and ; 
energy. the Germans will attack us on our | 
weak spot somewhere in the gap between | 
the Maginot Line and the sea”. He asked ! 
for more field fortifications along the front ; 
line of the BEF. Gort and _ Ironside. | 
drawing the logical conclusion from the 
operational plan (Plan “D™) which envis- 
aged an immediate advance to the river 
Dyle. could see no pressing reason for 
them. 


Thereupon the generals demanded Hore- 
Belisha’s head. Chamberlain, who during | 
his tenure of office had often shown the | 
unfortunate failing of picking the worse 
of two alternative choices, sided with them. | 
On January 4, 1940, he asked Hore-Belishi 
to resign. 

Four days later, there appeared in the 
London Star a cartoon which showed a 
robin with the unmistakable features of 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, dead on the steps of 
the War Office. The caption read: “Who | 
killed Cock Robin?”. We know it now. 
Four months before it met its Cannae on 
the battlefields of Belgium. the old mili- 
tary school gained its last triumph over a 
tiresome civilian interloper. 

R. J. Minney’s book tells the story of 
why and how it was done in a most dra- 
matic fashion. 


The Private Papers of Hore-Belisha, by 
R. J. Minney—Collins—$6. 
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TELETYPE 
TELEPHOTO TRANSMITTER 
TELEVISION VIDEO MONITOR 
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OM ANYONE...ANYWHERE...IN ANY FORM 


THROUGH THE LINES OF YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Of course—nobody’s desk looks 
like this. BUT— 


To make decisions, you need facts. 
You need them fast — and often, you 
need them on paper: inventory and 
production figures; shipment records; 
sales trends; operating costs ... and 
you can get them all, instantly, accu- 
rately via telephone lines. 


These ‘lines’ consist of the cables and 
microwave channels built and oper- 
ated by your Telephone Company and 
The Trans-Canada Telephone System*. 
Just as they carry your voice, these 


lines carry any other form of com- 
munication — written words, pictures, 
computer data, telemetered informa- 
tion, impulses to control machines and 
equipment —to and from any place, 
wherever there is a telephone... 


Telecommunications in all forms are 
the very core of your Telephone Com- 
pany’s experience and know-how. If 
you’re looking for faster, more accu- 
rate control over your operations than 
you have now, let a communications 
analyst give you the full story. No 
obligation, of course — just call YOUR 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


The Avalon Telephone Company, Limited ¢ Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company, Limited 


The New Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited 


* The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


Manitoba Telephone System ¢ Saskatchewan Government Telephones 


Alberta Government Telephones * 


British Columbia Telephone Company 


*THE TRANS-CANADA ty TELEPHONE ¢& STEM 


v 
links Canada’s ten provinces through the fi cilities 
of the eight major Canadian telephone com anes 
providing the only complete nationwide telecom? unica 
tions network for every communications ne: an 
connecting with telephone companies througho the 


continent and abroad. 
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Spencer Tracy as “Darrow” and Fredric March as “Bryan”. 
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Films 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Monkey-Trial Morality Play 


THE PROBLEM of Evolution vs. Funda- 
mentalism may seem a little irrelevant at 
a time when Mr. Khrushchov is rocking 
the United Nations, and the world is 
beginning to wonder where its next week 
is coming from. Actually, however, the 
old nineteenth century blockbuster pro- 
vides a fine, stirring screen debate as it 
is worked out in Inherit the Wind, film- 
version of the stage success that centred 
bout the Scopes trial. 

John Scopes, it will be recalled, was 
the Tennessee school-teacher who was 
brought to court by his indignant towns- 
men for teaching the theory of Darwin- 
ism to his high-school students. The trial 
quickly shaped up as a national, then 

international sensation; and since it 
ncerned itself with man’s everlasting 
ht to investigate his universe and take 
consequences, the theme is exactly 
dramatic today as it was in the 
venties. 
Producer Stanley Kramer has_ intro- 
ed some minor variations on the or- 
lal material. The chief protagonists— 
in Scopes, Clarence Darrow, William 
nings Bryan and H. L. Mencken— 
e been given fictitious names and the 
ile has been re-christened Hillsboro, 
sibly because Dayton, Tennessee, no 
ger cares to be reminded of the antic 
‘ies that distinguished it in the Twen- 


ae | 


he changes here are peripheral how- 
ever, The central drama is reproduced in 
its fantastic detail—the evangelical 
es that accompanied the trial; the 
nd and fury in the court-room; the 
)' cial ruling which barred the testimony 


am 2 


, 
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of expert geological witnesses; Darrow’s 





sensational manoeuvre in putting William | 


Jennings Bryan on the stand to testify 
that God completed creation on a Thurs- 
day at exactly twelve o’clock, 4004 A.D. 


All this, of course is far away and | 


long ago, and it must be admitted that | 


the scriptural dialectics employed by 


both Defendant Darrow and Prosecutor | 
Bryan would hardly interest the village | 


athiest today. The real contest, however, 
was fought on a wider field; for with all 
its period rhetoric and carnival absurdity 
the Scopes trial was still a battle for men’s 
minds, bitterly fought and, in the end, 
honorably won. The setting may have 
been preposterous but the theme has an 
indestructible dignity and Inherit the 


Wind does it justice. No one, at any rate, | 


could be left in doubt about 
nificance for the present day. 

Fredric March is cast as William Jen- 
nings Bryan and performs superbly. Dur- 
ing his long film-career, Actor March has 
played almost every type of part the 
screen has to offer, but it is doubtful 
if he has ever been handed an assignment 
so stimulating to his actor’s skill and in- 
telligence as the role of the ineffable 
Bryan. He has been supplied here with 
an extra paunchiness and a bald wig with 
an apostolic fringe, but he hardly needs 
these embellishments from the make-up 
dep2rtment. 

From the moment he appears beaming 
delightedly at the plaudits of the good 
people of Tennessee, he’s William Jen- 
nings Bryan to his finger-ends. The pro- 
fessional humanity, the genial smile that 
never quite spreads to the roving specu- 
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HARRIS TWEED 
Certification Mark 
Reg. in Canada 


4b 
CS 


WHY IS HARRIS TWEED favoured the 
world over? Because it looks so well— 
in misty, muted shades or rugged 
tones. Because it lasts so well—be- 
haves handsomely year in, year out. 
Only certified Harris Tweed bears the 
famous orb label. Look for it and be 
sure of the finest fabric—dyed, spun, 
woven and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides from pure Scottish wool. 








At all leading stores 


The Harris Tweed Certification Mark 
is owned and administered by 


The Harris Tweed Association, Limited, 
London, England 





lative eye, the humility and arrogance 
that are two sides of the same coin, the 
enlarged vision which is so clearly a 
vision of William Jennings Bryan carved 
on a peak of Mount Rushmore—all these 
are on hand, a living part of both the 
great man and of a good actor’s mysteri- 
ous self-identification with the great man’s 
personality. 

Watching the March performance, it 
is easy to understand why William Jen- 
nings Bryan was able to run three times 
for the Presidency of the United States, 
and also why the United States electorate, 
with its often remarkable instinct for 
knowing what is good for it, three times 
rejected the Bryan candidacy. 

The Clarence Darrow role is played 
by Spencer Tracy. It is a good perfor- 
mance, though rather suggestive of the 
Old Man of the Sea, this time riding the 
flood of Bryan oratory and rather ruefully 
surviving it. Dick York is cast as Scopes, 
or Cates, and doesn’t, commendably, at- 
tempt to turn the harassed school-teacher 
into a sort of minor-league Socrates. 
Gene Kelly, on hand as a sort of stand-in 
for the late H. L. Mencken, is kept busy 
with a line of wisecracks, most of which, 
I'm afraid, Mencken would have indig- 
nantly rejected. 


By one of those funny coincidences 
Ocean’s Eleven seems to have hit on the 
same plot and general construction as the 
English film, League of Gentlemen. In the 
Hollywood production, a group of ex- 
commandos decides to put its wartime 
techniques to peacetime use and loot half 
the casinos in Las Vegas. 

The Hollywood film is a good deal 
more gaudy and extravagant than the 
English production but both suffer from 
the same handicap—a long complicated 
buildup of plotting and agenda, almost 
as exhausting as a board-meeting, before 
any action takes place. Frank Sinatra, 
Peter Lawford and Sammy Davis Jr. are 
among the desperadoes enlisted in this 
enterprise, which hardly seemed worth 
their combined efforts. 





Sinatra, Lawford and Conte. 
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Records 


tela Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra. 
eonard Bernstein, New York Philhar- 
nonic. ML 547]. 


in the world of music Bartok represents a 
monumental delving after ancestral roots. 
the decades he spent steeping himself in 
the folk-songs of Hungary and other lands 
is but one aspect of this: for his quest 
went beyond race and species. He was 
obsessed with the continuity of life from 
its highest to its lowest forms. The world 
of micro-organisms and of insects, and 
the work of resurrection they performed 
in the charnel-house, held for him an 
endless fascination. 

In her book on Bartok’s American 
years Agatha Fasset tells of his poking 
his cane into manure heaps to observe 
the busy scurrying of life within them; 
and of the abnormal keenness of his ear 
for insect sounds. And these ties with 
the insect world — which can be either 
a source of serenity or the stuff of night- 
mares — resound throughout much of 
Bartok’s music. 

You hear them at the beginning of the 
Concerto for Orchestra — in the spectral 
tremolos of the strings, the wraith-like 
wisps of melody trailed at high register 
by the flutes that evoke the pullulating 
insect world. Only Villalobos, inspired by 
the teeming Brazilian jungle, brought any- 
thing remotely similar into the literature 
of music. 

sartok wrote the Concerto for Orches- 
tra on his death-bed, and it is the best 
summary of his creation. The primitive 
ancuish of the death song in the middle 
movement is punctuated with thuddings 
ol ympani and brass that suggest mourn- 
er. beating their heads against a wall. 


—_ 


4 BARTOK 
BARD BERNSTEIN, NEW YORK PHELELAR MON IE 
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by William Krehm 


Still the work closes on a note of exulta- 
tion — in a mad onrush of rhythms that 
could only have been evolved by nomads 
on horseback. It stirs tribal memories of 
when the Hungarian hordes swept in from 
the steppes to carve themselves a home- 
land on the Danube. There could be no 
more crowning affirmation of life and 
living by the departing master. 

Bernstein’s performance is conscien- 
tious, but occasionally a rhythm seems 
counted out by the conductor rather than 
lodged in his tendons. 





Prokofieff: Alexander Nevsky. Reiner and 
the Chicago Symphony with Rosalind 
Elias, Mezzo-Soprano. RCA Victor LM- 
2395. 


Listening to Prokofieff's Nevsky score 





almost a quarter of a century after having | 


seen the film, one is amazed by the vivid 
visual associations it evokes. From _ the 


first notes — the widely splayed doub- | 
lings of flute and bass — the oppressive | 
vastness of primitive Russia is upon you. | 


And with a few masterly strokes the 
grotesque brutality of the 


Teutonic | 


knights is there. The cardinal weakness of | 


this recorded performance lies with the 


choruses. 


In part that is because the English 


translation strips the work of the ances- | 
tral drama built into the Russian tongue; | 


in part it is simply that no American 
chorus can adequately replace a Russian 
choir with its deep underpinning of 


| 


basses. Even with this gap, it is a thril- | 


ling record. The ride of the attacking 
cavalry over the ice is worthy of a place 
in the gallery of great equine art along- 
side almost anything out of Ming China. 
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yet a perfect camera in 
every detail 
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Anyone who recognizes and appreciates a really 
fine, precision-crafted camera will prize the 
Minox. It’s so versatile, so lightweight (3% oz.) 
and so small (3/4”).You can take the inconspicuous 
Minox everywhere . . . for business or pleasure. 
The compact little Minox B camera is a marvel 
of German craftsmanship, featuring a built-in 
shutter-coupled exposure meter, and two 
built-in filters. Fast 3.5 lens focusses from 8 in. to 
infinity. Shutter speeds range from 1/1000th 
to 1 sec. Its miniature negatives blow up to 
large, clear prints in black and white or full colour. 


MINOX B with built-in exposure meter $169.95 
MINOX A (without built-in meter). . . $139.50 


(Prices include leather case and safety measuring chain.) 


BAT hi eee Se ~~ 
For illustrative literature on the Minox Camera write to: 
W. A. Carveth Limited, 

901 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 

Exclusive Canadian distributors: 





Address 
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Bach: Concerto in F Major (“Italian”). 
Partita No. 1 in B Flat Major. Partita 
No. 2 in C Minor. Glenn Gould. Colum- 
bia ML 5472. 


Even among Gould recordings this one 
must be rated a standout. Even so highly 
trafficked a work as the Italian Concerto 
lights up unrecognizably at Gould’s fin- 
gertips as though under some _ higher 
voltage. At almost every turn there are 
imaginative perceptions — for example 
his handlings of the ostinato figure under- 
lying the slow movement. And the lesser 
voices lay aside their journeyman charac- 
ter and become sensitive solo artists. 
Listening to a good Gould performance 
has something of the fascination of 
watching quicksilver — there is about it 
a like combination of weight, glitter, and 
unpredictable mobility. All in all a record 
to peal the callouses from one’s soul. 


Joan Sutherland: Operatic Recital. Arias 
from Lucia di Lammermoor and Linda 
de Chamounix of Donizetti, and from 
Ernani and I Vespri Siciliani of Verdi. 
London 5515. 


The vocal art of Joan Sutherland, the 
young Australian coloratura, has both the 
sparkling majesty of the Southern Cross 
and the leaping agilities of the kangaroo. 
As she sings them, Donizetti’s arias are 
no longer complicated vocal routines but 
reveal their great musical purpose. If her 
lyric powers in lower ranges do not 
invariably match her feats higher up, 
that is not unusual among coloraturas. 


Puccini: Madama Butterfly Highlights. 
Renata Tebaldi, Carlo Bergonzi, with 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia, Rome, under Tulio Ser- 
afin. London 5522. 


There are moments when one is tempted 
to dismiss Puccini’s Butterfly music as 
tinsel, but it is tinsel that has a madden- 
ing way of taking on the gleam of high- 
carat gold. Here Tebaldi and a top-notch 
cast give it everything they have. Te- 
baldi invests the title role with the regal 
grandeur of her voice and personality, 
and makes of it something very different 
from the tragic puppet of the original 
Belasco play. 
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Qeanaica 


sends us 


a most versatile 


COFFEE LIQUEUR 


Here is a new, exciting 
liqueur to tempt your 
spirit of adventure. Mix 
it in cocktails; splash 
it in long drinks or 
flavour soufflés or 
ice cream. Alone, its 
fragrance of rich 
coffee charms your 
senses. Linger over 


a Tia Maria soon. 








by Lawrence Sabbath 


The Vincent Van Gogh Exhibition 


VINCENT VAN GOGH died in 1890. Seventy 
years later, Canadians are getting their 
first opportunity to see the paintings and 
drawings of this great artist. Some people 
would regard this late viewing as par for 
the Canadian cultural course and some of 
them would be right for, in the last 12 


| years alone, this exhibition has been 
| shown in some 70 other centres of the 


world, from Tokyo to the west coast of 
the United States—, in fact, everywhere 
but north of the 49th parallel. 

If it’s any consolation, it should be 
noted that not until 1935 was a group of 
van Goghs shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, and not until 
1949 did Americans see a comprehensive 
display at the Metropolitan Museum that 
was substantially the same in size as that 
now on view here. In addition there were 
twenty paintings that came from private 
collections which Dr. Turner, director of 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, did 
not think necessary for this present show. 


Well, the show is here. And the 70 
year wait was worth it for the collection 
is magnificent in format, content and cata- 
log. The Russian exhibition this spring, 
the great Dutch Masters show some years 
back, these were impressive and well re- 
ceived. Neither, however, engendered the 
intense public curiosity of this van Gogh 
exhibit which, after it leaves Montreal 
November 9, will move to the National 
Gallery of Canada on November 17, then 
to the Winnipeg Art Gallery December 29 
and on February 10, 1961, to the Art 
Gallery of Toronto. 

The exhibition is being loaned under 
the High Patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands, “in gratitude 
for Canada’s gift of hospitality, safety and 
liberty to Queen Juliana during the Second 
World War.” 

To the artist’s nephew, the owner of 
this tremendous collection, Vincent W. Van 
Gogh, a consulting engineer, the warmth 
of the public response has ceased to be 
a surprise. “I suppose part of the interest 
is due to the sensationalism associated 
with my uncle’s name, but mainly it is 
due to the growing interest in art.” His 
father Theo, who died six months after 
Vincent, left to his family some 800 
paintings, 800 drawings and 800 letters of 
which 300 are illustrated. Approximately 
two-thirds of this total, done in the ten 


years between 1880 and 1890 and most 
of them in the last three years of that 
decade, is owned by the Krdller-Miiller 
Museum and by Mr. Van Gogh who 
keeps his share on permanent loan to the 
Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. 

This means that only a handful of 
Vincent’s other works are in public o: 
private possession. Mr. van Gogh told 
me how some got away: Theo left many 
paintings and little money so canvases had 
to be sold from time to time—$25 was 
the top price—to support the family. 

If the use of the word “fabulous” is an 
accurate description of the display, it also 
serves to describe, in reverse, the personal 
life of this Dutchman who, in 1882, the 
year of his first oil paintings that were 
thick in impasto and morose brown in 
color, exclaimed, “There is in me har- 
mony, calm and music.” Eight years later, 
broken in mind and body at 37, his last 
words to Theo were, as usual, related to 
the hopeless suffering of a society that 
ignored him—*“There will never be an end 
to human misery.” 

Since Vincent died by his own hand, 
penniless, neglected, having sold only one 
painting in his lifetime (for 400 francs), 
one may well question the reasons for his 
attraction and importance to the public 
today and to contemporary painters whose 
style is predominantly abstract, non- 
figurative. To the cognoscenti he is prob- 
ably thought of as “beat”, a late 19th 
century individual “on the road”, to whom 
social protest, liberty of self and freedom 
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EDITORIAL SUPPORT HELPS 


Small people read editorials on trees. Bigger people read them in magazines. All through life 
they are influenced by the right reading matter. Look in almost any good magazine and you 
will see yourself. Your life. Your special interests. The things you do. Or hope to do. Even 
the stories reach into forgotten moments—or future desires. & That is why magazines have a 
special influence on the things you do—and the things you buy. Motivation research says, 
‘‘Most people seem to regard the advertisements (in magazines) in much the same way as they 
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magazines, they are powerful image builders. Motivation research * sums it up this wa /: 
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of expression was all he wanted. 

A nonconformist, he took from the 
Post-Impressionists and the artists he met 
what was necessary for his development 
ind emerged as the guiding spirit of Ex- 
oressionism, as well as being the father 
yf Fauvism with his bold and arbitrary 
ise of color. He broke the ground that 
nade the psychological content in paint- 
ng possible in the modern sense, in the 
ict of painting itself. 

In these 79 paintings on view, we see 
Vincent the man. In the 61 drawings, we 
ire made aware of the skilled craftsman. 
As we see them together, we get the pic- 
‘ure of the creative artist. Vincent the 
artist came to grips with his medium. 
Vincent the man failed to do so with his 
personal life. Therein is the tragedy. For- 
tunately what remains to us is the artist, 
and as with Vermeer and Bosch, about 
whose lives practically nothing is known, 
what the world honors is their work. 

Let this exhibition destroy, once and for 
all, the myth that a madman made these 
pictures. You have only to read a few of 
his lucid and perceptive letters, you need 
only to look at just one painting, “The 
Harvest”, to realize that the complexity 
of form, the unerring logic of design and 
subtlety of color could not be other than 
the product of the disciplined artist. Fur- 
ther, you have only to remember that for 
the paintings he dashed off in supposedly 
demoniac fury, he often made 50 to 100 
preliminary sketches and drawings. 

Of course styles and tastes change and 
how Vincent will rate ten or 25 years 
from now must remain a question mark. 
His appeal cannot be said to be sensuous 

there are only two nudes in the show— 
nor is the attraction intellectual, despite 
the brilliant organization of his material. 
What you react to is the startlingly direct 
stitement, the truthful image, the passion 
! the utterance, the visual excitement of 
he vibrant brushstroke, the vitality of a 
Sivong decorative element, whether it be 
ir flowers, landscape, boats or portrait. 


Jominant over all is the personality of 
('. artist, whether it be in the 1883 black 
cl ilk “Landscape with Bridge” that is as 
lk ely and explicit as anything he did 
|. or, or in the majestic, forward thrust of 
t- 1889 “Portrait of A Man”, or in the 
nptuous “Irises” of 1889. Certainly, in 
ach Tree in Bloom” done in 1888, 
cent provides the same answer that the 
erican painter, John Marin, made in 
| 3 when I asked him how he caught 
spirit of peach trees he was in the 
P -ess of painting—‘“You’ve got to love 
t tree.” 

Vhat distinguishes Vincent van Gogh 
a) ranks him with the small company 
Ol urtists that have withstood the passage 
ime, is this very love he had for his 
ect matter which gives to his inani- 
m2 landscapes the same intensity and 
‘essiveness found in his portraits. 
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Cette exceliente liqueur doit sa réputation 
H} mondiale & sa haute et constante qualité. Elle 
se bolt pure ou & la glace piles. Sa saveur 
incomparable en fait aussi le secret des [FE 
meilleurs cocktails et la réussite des entremets 
tes plus fins. 

Cristaliine et bien ‘ équilibrée” Ia LIQUEUR 





Your guests are certain to appreciate 
the delicate orange flavor which has 
earned COINTREAU Liqueur a reputation 
among connoisseurs everywhere as 


“THE CROWNING TOUCH 
TO A PERFECT DINNER” 








COINTREAU est Inimitable. 
EXPOSITIONS UNIVERSELLES, PARIS 1889, 1900 
HORS CONCOURS, MEMBRE DU JURY 
Exigez le lacet rouge ponceou de gorentie 
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A Resort in the 
Fine Tradition 


There’s something different about the 
Vinoy—something which attracts those 
who really appreciate the finest. The 
conneisseur’s standards in food and ac- 
commodations—the superb location over- 
looking Tampa Bay and beautiful Vinoy 
Park—the Par Three golf course, putting 
green, shuffleboard, and swimming pool 
on the grounds—guest privileges at the 
exclusive Bath Club and Sunset Country 
Club. Write for brochure and reserva- 
tions. 


Open December 8 
Sterling B. Bottome 
Managing Director 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Toronto Office — EMpire 3-2619 
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with money 
to spend 


Corporations spend for- 
tunes advertising. Sales- 
men cruise the country. 
Shopkeepers stage special 
“sales”. 


Left to themselves and their 
competitors, our corporations could 
reduce pay, replace people with 
machines, ignore long service, pay 
as little as possible into social se- 
curity funds. They could do it in 
good conscience, thinking thereby to 
cut costs and increase profits. 


But, in the process, they would 
also destroy the very thing that 
makes real progress and real profit 
possible—they would destroy the 
customers who must buy home grown 
and home manufactured goods or 
the goods from other lands which 
we exchange for our own. 


By insisting upon proper wages 
and salaries, by insisting that new 
jobs be found for men replaced by 
machines and by insisting upon 
proper social security measures, 
Canada’s union members are pro- 
viding our economy with customers— 
Canadians with money to spend. 


UNITE 


STEELWORKERS 
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by William Sclater 


Survivor Annuity 


What type of annuity is there that I 
could purchase by regular instalments and 
which would pay me $100 a month for 
life and continue to pay the same amount 
to my wife for the rest of her life if 1 
predecease her? Is there a variable type 
of annuity available in Canada and are 
annuity payments deductible for tax pur- 
poses? —H.B., Toronto. 


A deferred contingent survivor annuity 
would meet the conditions you specify. It 
is on the lives of both husband and wife. 
The regular premium amounts you pay 
to purchase it are tax deductible. It is 
payable to the husband as long as he 
lives and on his death continues to be 
paid to the wife as long as she lives. 
Should one die before the payments com- 
mence it is adjusted to the basis of a single 
life annuity 

A variable annuity, the first of its type 
in Canada, is scheduled to begin payments 
in January. It is a retiring fund plan based 
on shares of Mutual Accumulating fund 
and was created jointly by a life insur- 
ance company and a mutual fund. It will 
pay off a fixed number of units, the value 
of which will be governed by the value 
of the common stocks in the mutual 
fund portfolio. These funds hope to pro- 
vide an effective answer to the inflationary 
spiral which has been depreciating the 
value of our money for some _ years, 
thereby causing hardship to people de- 
pendent upon a fixed income from pen- 
sion plans made many years previously. 


Safety Deposit Boxes 


What insurance policy will cover the con- 
tents of a safety deposit box and what 
are the rates? Can I get coverage for a 
substantial amount of cash and will I be 
reimbursed for it if it should be stolen or 
mysteriously disappear?—B.D., Toronto. 


Watch that mysterious disappearance angle. 
One thing you can’t insure against is the 
possibility you might remove the cash 
yourself. You can insure a sum of money 
in a deposit box but it would have to be 
the subject of a special underwriting agree- 
ment which would only be granted on the 
basis of a careful appraisal of your char- 
acter as an applicant for such coverage. 

Cost of coverage on the normal con- 


tents of a safety deposit box depends o 
the location. If your box is in the hea 
office vault of one of the big banks thc 
rate could be as low as 20 cents per 
$1,000 for a burglary and_ robber 
coverage, or 50 cents per $1,000 for the 
broad all-risks form, which would in- 
clude fire, mysterious disappearance and 
other perils. Only exclusions would be 
war risk and the possibility that you might 
rob yourself. 

Where a security or safety deposit box 
is out in the suburbs in a poorly-protected 
location the rate per $1,000 for the all- 
risk cover could be as high as $4.30. In 
the average safety vault in a suburban 
area the rate would be about $1.20 for all 
risks. 


Out of Touch 


What should I do if I'm involved in an 
accident in an area where my auto insurer 
does not have a branch office or agent 
and I am required to file proof of finan- 
cial responsibility before I can get my 
car released?—L.G., Montreal. 


Wire or telephone your auto insurer head 
office. Give details of accident and local 
requirement and request the necessary 
action be taken. 


Stolen Luggage 


While I was travelling to New York ‘e- 
cently by train my suitcase was sto/n. 
The listed loss amounted to $345 >ut 
the railway company would only re m- 
burse me $100 as this is the limit of 1 eir 
liability for such loss. I am well insi ed 
against theft and burglary at my lh ne 
but I would like to know if there is an 
inexpensive policy that would protect "VY 
own and my family’s baggage when we 
are travelling or touring anywhere.—l 


Belleville. 


A timited all-risk floater policy on °I- 
sonal Effects would cover you or = °I- 
haps the even more limited tourist bag. &¢ 
floater. One covers only personal ef -ts 
customarily taken along by people & 
velling or touring. It does not cover SS 
from unattended autos except by fore »l¢ 
entry and the coverage is restrictec (0 
10% of the amount of the policy » ‘h 
a maximum of $250 for any one |. 5S 
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“his can be broadened by removing that 
imitation for an extra premium. 

The Tourist Baggage floater is a 
named perils” form and applies only to 
sroperty specifically described which be- 
yngs to or is used by the insured, his 
pouse, and their unmarried children re- 
ding permanently together while the 
roperty is away from their permanent 
esidence. But before you see your agent 
nd take out more insurance I would 
uggest you have a good look at your 
oresent policies covering you against theft 
nd burglary at your home. You may find 

clause there that covers you for 10% 
if the principal sum against loss of bag- 
cage while travelling or touring. 

If. for instance, the principal sum is 
$5,000 this coverage would amount to 
$500, less perhaps a deductible of possibly 
20%. You have already collected $100 of 
vour $345 loss, leaving you $245 still to 
collect. Your present policy may reim- 
burse you for that. 


Traffic Safety Film 


Would vou know if any of the big auto 
insurance companies have an up-to-date 
/6 mm film on traffic safety which would 
he suitable for an association meeting? We 
ure interested in something that would be 
properly helpful to experienced drivers.— 
H.A., Calgary. 


The All-Canada Insurance Federation, 
P.O. Box 9, Station “H”, Montreal. have 
«a new and very good film titled “Stay 
Right—Stay Safe” that would be ideal 
for your purpose. It is a 35-minute 16 
mm black and white film with sound 
With graphic portrayal of the six major 
arcas of accidents and specific instructions 
on how to avoid such mishaps. The film 
is available free of charge, except for ex- 
press, from Sovereign Film distributors in 
your city. 


} rniture in Transit 


! is the best way to protect a single 
‘ment of household furniture and per- 

! effects while in transit to another 
© ’—R.P., Montreal. 


ip transit floater policy would cover 
shipment against any loss caused 
specific perils such as fire, lightning. 

C sion, rising waters, derailment. bridge 
¢ \pse, stranding, sinking, burning. col- 
| on of carrying ship, including general 
‘ge charges. This is not an all-risks 

Co cr and damage by leaking, scratching 


Or ‘creaking is not covered unless caused 
b) one of the perils insured against. This 
fic er can be endorsed to cover ship- 
met by air express against breakage of 
fr 


ie or delicate goods in case of fire. 
a. ‘ental or forced landing. 
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Write to us at 388 University Ave., Toronto. 
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First, Coins 
For Canada... 


*», 


Silver 5-sol 
and 15-sol 
pieces were 
struck in 1670 
by Louis XIV 
of France for his colonies in North 
America. The 15-sol piece has be- 
come one of the rarest of all 
Canadian coins—and today is worth 
about $600. 


Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 
Canada. 
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Weston and Loblaw’s 


Would you be good enough to discuss the 
chances of Weston “A” warrants and 
Loblaw warrants recovering to their 
former values of $20 and $13 respectively? 
Also the pros and cons of investing in 
British American Assurance? — H.A., 
Thornhill. 


Loblaw shares, from which the warrants 
price takes its cue, have improved some- 
what as a result of the company report- 
ing increased sales and earnings during 
its latest fiscal year. The boost was as- 
sociated with its promotion of trading 
stamps, the future of which is dependent 
on determination of their legal status. 
Since Weston’s is heavily in the Loblaw 
picture, its warrant price is partially sub- 
ject to Loblaw’s position and outlook. 

In British American Assurance you 
have mentioned a highly interesting situ- 
ation on the over-the-counter market. 
Like many unlisteds (other than mining 
promotions) its price is highly stable, 
reflecting a market which is the result 
of buying and selling by investors and 
is relatively free of fluctuations caused 
by boardroom tips and the gullibility of 
customers’ men. 

The general insurance business, in 
which the company is engaged, is a good 
one and expands with property values. 
British American had one or two bad 
years but earnings jumped to $9.50 a 
share in 1959. Equity is $135 a share, 
largely in investments. Selling around 
$103, the stock pays $1.05 quarterly, 
yields more than 4%, and can be recom- 
mended for income and appreciation. 


Western Copper 


What is your opinion of the debentures 
of Western Copper Mills? Does the com- 


| pany appear to have a good chance of 


eventual recovery? What about present 
status and future of this industry in re- 
gard to capacity and product demand?— 
G.H., London. 


| Some gambling attractions are conceded 


in Western Copper debentures, selling re- 
cently around 42 on the over-the-counter 
market. The project got rolling just as 
the bloom commenced to leave the boom 
and in consequence sales have been 
disappointing. The company based part 


' Gold & Dross 





of its expectations on the U.S. market 
contiguous to the Canadian west. 


Western is not alone in industry i: 
capacity exceeding demand but this con 
dition could correct itself on the nex: 
upturn of the economic wheel. The com 
pany is based on copper products, the 
outlook for which is good notwithstand- 
ing inroads of competitive materials into 
traditional markets. Copper has lost out 
to aluminum in some applications for 
which aluminum was not necessarily i 
better material. It lost out because the 
aluminum people were sales promotion- 
minded. 

Signs are not wanting that the copper- 
making and copper-fabricating industries 
are becoming better attuned to the need 
of aggressive promotion of metals and 
alloys. which remain pre-eminent for 
many applications. Canada is a major 
producer of copper and fabricating in- 
dustries based on the red metal should 
make a telling contribution to the 
economy. 


Steep Rock, etc. 


My primary interest is capital gain over 
a three to 10-year period and while I do 
alright in industrials, I invariably pick 
losers in mining. One of these is Steep 
Rock Iron Mines, which I have held 3'> 
years. Their reports are always optimistic 
with prosperity just around the corner 
but I am beginning to despair of ‘he 
corner ever being turned. I am therefore 
considering switching to something |!ike 
Geco Mines or possibly Cassiar Asbes:os 
—D.H., Torbay, Nfld. 


Anyone who’s stayed with Steep Rock 
for the downhill ski run might well ¢ »n- 
sider hanging on in the hope of a ow 
rope materializing for the uphill cl! 
Steep Rock has not been unsuccessfu in 
reaching its objectives but has run 10 
higher-than-expected costs for its un: er- 
ground development, additionally f <es 
capital requirements for other proj): -ts. 
The ore is, however, there, and any b- 
stantial recovery in U.S. steel operé ‘ng 
rates should reflect in the price of S -eP 
Rock shares. 

Advances in Cassiar (asbestos) 1d 
Geco (copper) are likewise depen: °1 
on prices of the minerals they prod ce. 
but the outlook for this is not br: :ht, 


- 
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e oecially in view of the current over- 
p oduction of most commodities in the 
fr 2 world. This comment is especially 
aj Dlicable to copper. 

Your experience in industrials in com- 
p: ison with mining stocks suggests you 
ai. very lucky or else have not studied 
th mines with the same intelligence as 
th. industrials. Broadly speaking, the 
ming companies provide more informa- 
tion to shareholders than the industrial 
companies, sO your adverse experience 
wiia the mines cannot be attributed to 
buying a pig in a poke. 

What seems to have happened in Steep 
Rock is that the mining market, which 
is the most volatile section of the 
economy, bid up the stock without con- 
sidering the possibility of normal eventu- 
alities. But the unexpected can happen in 
mining, as attested by Kerr Addison’s 
disappointment at depth, and this possi- 
bility should be considered before going 
overboard on a stock. 


Sturgeon River 


What are the prospects of Sturgeon River 
Mines in New Brunswick? I note it had 
a considerable run last summer when 
nearly everything else declined —M.V., 
Ladner, B.C. 


Sturgeon River’s run apparently reflected 
favorable results of investigation of a 
silver property in the U.S. with a view 
to a deal on it. Completion has not been 
reported at this writing. 

The company’s New Brunswick prop- 
erty is held for lead-zinc-silver prospects. 
It may have some promise in view of the 
early association of company principals 
with the Bathurst, NB, mining area but 
being lead-zinc, its future is obscure pend- 


ing some improvement in market for these 
met::!s 


Sturgeon River also holds ground in 





Dividend No. 293 
and Bonus 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of fifty- 
five cents per share for the 
current quarter, and a bonus 
of twenty-five cents per 
share for the year ending 
November 30, 1960 upon the 
outstanding capital stock of 
this bank have been declared 
payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Thurs- 
day, the Ist day of December, 
1960, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 
3ist day of October, 1960; 
shares not fully paid for by the 
31st day of October, 1960, to 
rank for the purpose of the 
said dividend to the extent of 
the payments made on or be- 
fore that date on the said 
shares respectively. 
By Order of the Board, 
W. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


< TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK | 

General Manager. | 

LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA | 

Montreal, October 18, 1960. 
WINNIPEG CALGARY LONOON 

| 











Newfoundland, for which further work 
is pinned, and in Ontario, where its 
original gold property in the Sturgeon 
Rive area is retained. Revival is, how- 
~ improbable under prevailing gold 
pric 

Sig’ a Mines 

Sin “etiring from business I am count- 
Ing the income from my investments 
{0 s\ plement my pension. What is your 
opin about holding shares in Sigma 
Mine for this purpose?—T.M., Dundas, 
Ont. 

Whii Sigma is a good property, we are 
not +0 enthusiastic about gold shares 
bein; ield in the income portfolio of an 
Mves r in your indicated age bracket. 
The sold industry is being ground be- 
(weer the lower millstone of a fixed 
Price ‘or its product and the upper mill- 
NOV; 
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Purchasers 
THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA and 
Distributors 
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and 
Corporation 
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Blocks of Shares 





The term “blocks”, as customarily used in stock trans- 
actions. refers to substantial amounts of common or 
preferred stock. generally of 1,000 shares or more; or to 
shares in amounts, in terms of money value, that cannot 
always be readily bought or sold on the stock exchanges 
without undue disturbance to quoted values. 

Having specialized in the purchase and distribution of 
new equity issues and in dealing in equity blocks for 
over 50 years, this organization is equipped through its 
experience and connections here and abroad to find 
markets for such blocks. 

This service is available to and is constantly used by 
insurance companies, investment companies, banks, 
executors, private investors and othe: dealers. 


Your enquiries are invited. 
Greenshields & Co Ine 
507 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


NEW YORK 
SHERBROOKE 


QUEBEC 
LONDON 


TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
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Why does Montreal Trust offer 
more Services | 
than those of Executor and Trustee? 


Because Montreal Trust is a 
modern Trust Company. 


When old-fashioned people 
say— Montreal Trust, a modern 
company ?—it sounds like an 
accusation. But, how else could 
we serve our clients if we were 
not ahead of the times? 


Take your own case. You 
want a responsible trust com- 
pany to be your executor and 
trustee. So you plan your estate 
with Montreal Trust. And sud- 
denly you realize: why not use 
some of their other services 
right now? 


Your investments, for in- 
stance. Montreal Trust has a 
complete Investment Depart- 
ment, staffed with people who 
are skilled in research, analysis 
and investment management, 
who can devote their full time, 
knowledge and experience to 
what you could only do in your 
spare time. Wouldn’t it make 
sense to have us handle your 
investments? 


















Naturally, the same thought 
applies to every other service 
which Montreal Trust can pro- 
vide for you. We have men of 
wide experience in all financial 
and economic matters. You are 
assured of continuing, uninter- 
rupted attentionand supervision 
of your affairs, based on know- 
ledge of the past, geared to the 
developments of the future. 


Whatever the size of your 
account or the nature of the 
service you require—investment 
or real estate management, 
estate planning or a pension 
fund, or any other personal or 
corporate trust service—if you 
want personal, responsible, 
knowledgeable advice, phone 
Montreal Trust. One of our 
Trust Officers will be pleased 
to give you further information. 


MONTREAL 
"TRUST Company 











Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Hamilton @ London @ Windsor 
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PEEK FREAN’S 


“FAMOUS QUALITY” 


“== CHOCOLATE BISCUITS? 


quality” Biscuits coated 

with smooth rich milk 

chocolate. Try them and 
judge for yourself. 


PEEK FREAN’S \ Space 
makers of famous Bisuile for over 100 years 
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stone of high costs, and will be sc 


squeezed until the price of the yellov 
metal advances. This may not be fo: 
some time. When it happens, Sigma coul 
catch fire. 

These comments do not preclude th 
possibility of Sigma having favorable d& 
velopments on its own account. 


Geco Outlook 


Would you advise me to retain Gec. 


which is paying an interim dividend?-- 


A.E., Brighton, Ont. 


Geco is a producer of copper concentrai:s 
and, while long-term price prospects for 
copper are not adverse, the shorter term 
outlook is more uncertain. 

Copper production has been outrunning 
demand by about 10% but the price held 
up because of possible interruptions to 
production in the Congo and Chile. One 
could look for the price to settle around 
29 or 30 cents, and in this event Geco's 
income would be reduced. This is, how- 
ever, not to be regarded as the con- 
clusive factor since a mine upon which 
ore disclosures have already been sub- 
stantial always threatens to report new 
ore findings. 

One decision you have to make is with 
respect to the possibility of the Geco mar- 
ket price being unrepresentative because 
of the concentration of the share holding 
in the Mining Corp.-Noranda group. 
Geco’s value to this group is not entirely 
dependent on its earning power since its 
concentrate shipments help to sustain the 
Noranda metal-making operation. 


Calgary Power 


Would it be wise for me to sell my 
Calgary Power 442% preferred bonds 
bought at 100 cents on the dollar, but 
now only $84.50 bid?—A.H., Edmonton. 


Since there is no such animal as a pre- 
ferred bond, you must hold bonds an: /or 
preferred stock, there being 412% issues 
in both categories. The price you mention 
has not been checked by us but does not 
seem to be unreasonable for eithe: in 
view of existing interest rates. Your c: urse 
will depend on your investment rec tire- 
ments. Retention of either issue ca. be 
recommended for any one seeking a ell- 
secured income. The company is a gt »wth 
situation. 


Canadian Chemical 


What are the growth possibilities of ( ané- 
dian Chemical Co. shares?—A.F., \'a- 
couver. 


Canadian Chemical is a business : :an' 
speculation or calculated-risk situ: ‘ion. 
Earnings have mounted this year w ‘h 4 
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iet of 37 cents a share being rung up 
or the six months ended June 30 against 
6 cents for all of 1959. Since the com- 
any exports two thirds of its product 

would benefit from a decline in the 
remium on the Canadian dollar. Addi- 
onal leverage exists by reason of $40.8 
iillion (more than 50% ) of total capital- 
‘ation being in the form of debt securities. 


Place Gas 


iill you kindly advise if you feel there 

any chance for improvement in the 
ear term for Place Gas and Oil? How 
vhout the long term? Do you think their 
oldings in British Columbia will affect 
e price of the stock substantially?— 
FJ., St. Catharines. 


Near-term and long-term prospects can 
be discussed in blue chips like Bell Tele- 
phone or International Nickel but not 
in small resource prospects like Place 
Gas and Oil, the operating and market 
future of which is dependent on what the 
drills find. The company has a stakeout 
in the Lake Erie area from which early 
income could be enjoyed while the BC 
ground is apparently being held in the 
hope of an increase in value as a result 
of activities on other properties in the 


area, 


In Brief 


What happened to Apex Cons. Resources? 
—D.A., London. 


Reshuffled as Abacus Mines, basis one 
new for six old. Abacus has properties in 
Cenada and the U.S. but apparently has 
no! reported any recent news. 


Kiudly advise if any work is being done 
at !undy Bay and what the prospects 
are. —D.S., Victoria. 


Fu: ty Bay has not at the time of writing 
Tepsrted a start on work planned on its 
tin cround in New Brunswick. Prospects 
are »bscure. 


Is ‘uylac Mines worth putting money 
ini —V.L., Grand Forks, B.C. 


An’ project at the stage of Jaylac is a 
Spe. ilation. 


did Raynor Mining boost its capital? 
Ci Toronto. 


To ‘inance purchase of nickel-copper 
Pro: rty in Sudbury area. 


Wie 's the status of Fatima Mining?— 
BL Halifax, 


Sus 


aded underground work in favor 
0 < 


‘face survey. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Notice is hereby given that a Bonus 
of Thirty Cents (.30¢) per share 
has been declared for the year 
ending 31st October, 1960, payable 
at the Head Office and Branches 
on and after the Ist day of 
December next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 


31st October, 1960. 


By order of the Board. 
H. W. THOMSON, 


General Manager. 


Toronto, 12th October, 1960. 
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Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of seventeen and one-half 
cents (174%c) per share on the out- 
standing Common Shares of Simp- 
sons, Limited has been declared pay- 
able December 15, 1960 to  share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 15, 1960. 
By order of the Board. 
K. W. Kernaghan, 
Secretary 
Toronto, October 21, 1960 


No Other Drink 


Tastes So Good 
So Many Ways | 


SEX. 


NOW IN 




















* ¥. 
"We found GLOBE envelopes a 


dependable source of supply” 





THE SHAWINIGAN WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY 


A dividend of fifty cents (50c) per 
share on the Series “A” 4% Cumu- 
lative Redeemable Preferred Shares 
and a dividend of fifty-six and one 
quarter cents (564%c) on the Series 
“B” 4%% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares of the Company 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1960, payable 
January 2, 1961, to shareholders of 
record December 2, 1960. 


R. R. Merifield 
Secretary 


Montrea!, October 24, 1960 











Saturday Night 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 
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Point of View 














Let’s Have Conservative Conservatism 


IT WOULD BE rather hard to explain to 
a foreigner the difference between Can- 
ada’s political parties. Liberals, Progres- 
sive-Conservatives, CCF and Social Credit 
all seem committed to welfare-statism. All 
parties have embraced the radical doc- 
trines that sprang to prominence with the 
French Revolution, burgeoned through the 
19th century, and came to full develop- 
ment in the first half of the 20th. There 
is no effective conservative party in Can- 
ada. 

All parties seem to believe in the per- 
fectibility of man and, while they admit 
that man is imperfect now, they affirm 
that by suitable education and legislation 
he can be indefinitely improved. They 
overlook the sad truth that education 
merely turns an ignorant fool into an 
educated fool, and that legislation merely 
turns sinners into criminals. 

The policies of all parties tend towards 
economic levelling. Clever, enterprising 
and energetic citizens are discouraged by 
red tape and taxation. On the other hand, 
we find laws which pamper the debtor and 
penalize the creditor, inflationary financing 
which systematically repudiates the na- 
tional debt, and reckless payment of un- 
employment insurance to people not en- 
titled to it. All such policies foster the 
belief that it is more dignified to owe than 
to own, more profitable to squander than 
to invest, and more blessed to receive 
than to give. 

No existing party seems to see danger 
in the trend towards secrecy in the ad- 
ministration of justice. No longer can the 
aggrieved citizen be sure of his day in 
court. To mention only a few instances, 
disputes concerning labor relations, work- 
men’s compensation, immigration, crop 
marketing and property confiscation may 
be settled by government officials. These 
officials serve at once as_ prosecutors, 
judges and jurors; they reach their ver- 
dicts by the study of documents that the 
defendant never reads and on the evidence 
of witnesses whom he never confronts. 
Legislation often bars any appeal from 
such decisions to the public law-courts. 

All parties seem to endorse an objec- 
tionable form of legislation that might be 
called “fiat legislation”. It is never in- 
tended to be uniformly enforced, but is to 
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by Raymond Hull 


be occasionally used, at the discretion of 


some official, to annoy certain individuals. . 


Smoke control regulations, Lords’ Day 
Observance Acts, and Federal gambling 
control laws show this tendency at all 
three levels of government. Such laws 
violate the elementary principle that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
the principle that John Doe and Richard 
Doe are equal before the law. 

The faith in human perfectibility, the 
tendency towards levelling, the undermin- 
ing of justice and the perversion of the 
legislative function of government, all 
these are new-fangled corruptions of time- 
tested principles. This decay of principle 
is attested by the fact that in its present 
domestic emergencies and in its foreign 
relations, the government of Canada (and 
in this it is not worse than most other 
governments) does not know what to do 
next. None of the opposition parties has 
any very helpful advice to offer. 

There is no course of action that is 
obviously expedient, and the principles 
that might have given guidance in such 
a dilemma have been abandoned. This is 
the case of the navigator who has thrown 
the compass overboard in clear weather 
and now finds that he needs it to guide 
him in a fog. 

Guidance can come only from a re- 
affirmation of principles that kept civiliz- 
ation in being for several thousand years, 
conservative principles, whose present 
neglect threatens to destroy civilization. 
These principles are not being expounded 
by any existing party in Canada, but there 
are signs that the time is ripe for their 
revival. 

The public is tiring of equalitarian dem- 
ocracy; millions of people do not bother 
to vote. There is a resurgence of the in- 
tellectuals; equalitarian education, banal 
public entertainment and trashy literature 
are under fire. The ever-increasing num- 
ber of pensioners forms an important body 
of conservative opinion, a class in posses- 
sion of property—pension rights—which 
will be filched away by a continuance of 
inflationary rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul policies. 

Large numbers of immigrants, already 
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or soon to be enfranchised, have coine 
to Canada to get away from welfare-stite 
equalitarianism. The growing strength of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, 
with its emphasis on morality, tradition 
and authority, is another influence towards 
the restoration of true conservatism. 

So I foresee the early emergence of a 
Conservative Conservative Party. It will 
not appear under this name, of course. It 
may come into being by a revolution 
within an existing party; it may come as 
a newly-formed party; but somehow it 
must come, for there is a vacuum on the 
Right that will be filled. 

This party, under whatever name it 
goes, will not preach an impossible equal- 
ity of property, power and responsibility; 
it will affirm equality in the sight of God, 
and it will afford equality before the 
law. It will reverse the present trend to- 
wards collectivism. It will work towards 
a richly varied, rather than towards a 
squalidly uniform society. Far from allow- 
ing any further extension of the franchise, 
it will restrict it, giving a voice in public 
affairs only to those who are able to look 
after their private affairs in a reasonable 
and legal manner. 

It will restore respect for law by re- 
pealing unenforceable laws, by restoring 
the concept of punishment for crime. and 
by making justice speedy, public, certain 
and uniform. It will abandon the policy 
of needless legislative control over the pri- 
vate opinions and actions of men. and 
will free itself from the delusion th: the 
Kingdom of Heaven can be inaugwrated 
by legislation. 

This program will not yet appea' to 4 
majority, but obtaining a majoriy of 
votes or seats is not everything. The 
Prophets and Messiahs began in a mall 
way. Many a reform has been br: vught 
about by the influence of a deter iined 
minority. 

The Conservative Conservatives need 
not worry yet about winning mas: SUP 
port; a party can serve itself ai! ils 
country better by maintaining its prit- 
ciples in opposition than by bet ying 
them in office. From a small, prin. led. 
sincere beginning, there could gi W 4 
movement that would be the salvat'n of 
Canada and an example to the r of 
the world. 
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Certified 8-year-old 
Canadian Whisky 


rving Canadian Schenley O.F.C. is 
ther excellent Canadian custom. 
''.C. stands for Original Fine Cana- 
n. Original, because it was the first 
year-old Canadian whisky to carry a 
mbered, dated and signed certificate 
ting its true age. Fine, because it is 
‘d for eight years in small oak casks 
that superb bouquet and excellence 
flavour that only age can bring. 
nadian, because it is made for 
nadians and by Canadians—a whisky 
truly outstanding quality. 


ER OF MERIT, AGED 12 YEARS 


/ 
fine 
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anadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


The 0 a aagporl, fully aged a tahy ap toudl achievement 
f Canada 4 most castenguidtiel nuasler dusldlers 


Conadan Schemey 


VALLEYFIELD PQ CANADA 


RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS + 


Ice-boating in York harbour, now Toronto, 
in the early 1800's. This old custom is 
believed to have originated on the frozen 
lakes and rivers of Ontario. 
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“Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies”’ 





GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5 YEARS 
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Monarch Richelieu 4-door Sedan—one of Ford of Canada's fine cars... built in ana 


The new 1961 Monarch is definitely a car in a class by itself. 
The styling is unique, as you can tell at a glance. There's no excess bulk outside, 
yet interior dimensions in every direction are nothing short of spacious. The 
luxury of the standard upholstery and trim are quietly impressive. A single ride 
brings out all the hidden qualities of solid Monarch comfort. It’s amazing that 
the price can be so low. See it soon at your Ford-Monarch-Falcon dealer's. 


Mark of distinction 
on the Canadian road 
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